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NEWS OF 


HE Moscow decision to establish a Far Eastern Commission in 

Washington, and an Allied Control Council in Tokyo, on each of 
which the USSR is represented, recognises Russia’s vital interests 
in the Far East and her right to have a large share in determining 
the future development of Japan. In the United States Mr Byrnes 
has been criticised for making this concession at Moscow, though 
it is difficult to see how it could have been avoided without wrecking 
the conference ; in reply, however, he has explained the agreement 
in terms which leave some doubt whether the Commission and the 
Council will in fact have an effective share in shaping central policy. 
He appeared to be satisfied that except in a limited number of 
subjects the United States Government and the Supreme Com- 
mander, General MacArthur, would remain in effective control. 
Mr. Byrnes’ satisfaction on this point will not be entirely shared 
either inside or outside the United Statés; for the policy carried 
out by General MacArthur has caused general uneasiness, which is 
certain to be reflected in the Commission and in the Council. The 
Supreme Commander has until now been happy to enforce the 
surrender terms and the governmental reforms required on Japan 
through the same governmental machine and the same ruling class 
that were previously employed in furthering Japan’s ambitions of 
world conquest. There is no indication that either he or his 
Government recognise the need for a fundamental reconstruction of 
Japan’s social and political system; it appears to be enough for 
General MacArthur that the Emperor should declare that he is not 
a god. This attitude is likely to provoke considerable opposition 
in the Commission and the Council ; and it is interesting that the 
members of the Council each have the right of veto on all questions 
concerning “fundamental changes in the Japanese constitutional 
structure.” 


Persia and the U.S.S.R. 


The success of the Moscow conference was not spectacular, but 
it was, at the least, encouraging. It was regrettable, however, that 
no progress was made towards finding a solution for the problem 
of Persia. In fact, it was not even possible to place Persia in the 
agenda of the conference ; and Mr. Bevin’s efforts to encourage a 
compromise were restricted to private conversation with M. Stalin. 
Mr. Bevin’s compromise was based on the suggestion of 
sending to Persia a commission representing Great Britain, Russia 
and the United States, which would draw up proposals for the pro- 


tection of minority rights, especially in Azerbaijan ; but though the 
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suggestion is reported to have found favour with M. Stalin, it was 
finally rejected. The greatest hope now is that the success of the 
conference wil] make it possible to take up the subject again ; but 
it cannot be postponed for long, for the Persian delegates to the 
United Nations Organisation may raise the problem as a matter of 
urgency when the Assembly opens on January 10. It musi be ad- 
mitted that they will have what appears to be an unanswerable 
case, and it will be difficult, if not impossible, for Great Britain to 
refuse its support to their arguments. Russia’s answer will no 
doubt be based on the “undemocratic” nature of the Persian 
régime ; and she may draw some awkward analogies between het 
attitude to Persia and the attitude of the Western democracies to 
Franco Spain. But by now her action in Azerbaijan, which is part of 
a campaign against the Persian Government, shows signs of having 
attained its object. There have now been three resignations from 
the Teheran Cabinet, which is on the verge of collapse, and it seems 
likely that in the near future the Persian Government will be com- 
pletely reformed, with a distinct tendency to the Left 


Policy in Indonesia 


The Anglo-Dutch talks at Chequers last week, in which the 
British and Netherlands Prime Ministers took part, have helped 
considerably to clarify our policy in Indonesia. A growing number 
of people in this country regard with distaste the task assigned to 
our forces in Batavia, as it appears to involve the suppression of a 
nationalist movement of a type which we have learned, by bitter 
experience, to handle by less violent means. The communiqué 
issued at the end of the conference, whose results were described 
as “satisfactory,” emphasised that the task of the British forces is 
restricted to “liquidating the Japanese occupation of the islands ” 
we also have the duty of rescuing the unfortunate internees from 
their present miserable conditions. The future of the nationalist 
movement is for us a matter of indifference except in so far as it 
interferes with these two tasks; but the conference has made 
clear that we wish the Dutch and the Indonesian nationalists @o 
agree on a solution to the political conflict because it will help us 
to discharge our military responsibilities as quickly as possible. In 
an interesting statement after the conference was over, Mr. van Mook, 
ernor-General of the Netherlands East Indies, 
difficulties which hinder negotiations with 

The first is the general ignorance ia 
as explained by Queen Wiihelmina in 1942, 
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owing to the isolation into which they were forced by the Japanese. 
The second is the type of training and indoctrination given Sy the 
Japanese to the youth of Indonesia. The third is the intense national 
consciousness which arose in reaction to the Japanese occupation ; 
it is encouraging to hear this factor freely acknowledged by the 
Netherlands Government’s chief representative in Indonesia. 


General de Gaulle’s Victory 

This week the French Government survived one of its recurrent 
crises, which arose from the debate on the National Defence Budget, 
but was intensified by the permanent conflict between General de 
Gaulle and the Assembly over the powers and responsibilities of the 
executive. The Socialists had proposed an amendment to the defence 
budget, demanding a reduction of 20 per cent. in the total expenditure 
of 42,500,000 francs. The Government made the rejection of the 
amendment a matter of confidence, and after 35 hours of debate and 
three speeches by General de Gaulle, a compromise was adopted 
which, as the General remarked, did not differ significantly from 
the Government’s own proposals. The Socialists’ amendment was 
based on the necessity for Governmental economy, and also on 
the failure of the service chiefs to remedy abuses in all three ser- 
vices ; General de Gaulle assérted that a reduction in the Budget 
was impossible and would have to be made up for by supplementary 
credits later on, and that the Government had already drawn up 
proposals for the reform of the armed forces. Since the Communists, 
though reluctantly, agreed to vote with the Socialists, there was a 
majority in the Assembly against the Government. The Socialists 
were forced to withdraw the amendment by the knowledge that, if 
the Government resigned on this issue, they would lose even more 
of their declining strength. Fundamentally, there is only one sub- 
ject on which France is united, and that is the necessity of General 
de Gaulle as head of the Government. The Socialists complained, 
however, that in making the amendment a matter of confidence, the 
General was exceeding his constitutional powers, as he is only re- 
quired to resign after a formal vote of censure. ‘The General replied 
that the Assembly must choose between governing itself or entrust- 
ing the executive power to the Government. 


France and General Franco 


Though the Governments of Great Britain and the United States 
have accepied the invitation of the French Government to discuss 
the regime in Spain, they have very wisely refrained from committing 
themselves even by inference to any particular course of action. This 
is a matter on which a little clear thinking is very much to be 
desired. It may be a good thing or a bad thing to interfere in 
another country’s internal affairs and make trouble for its existing 
government ; but whether it is good or bad, it is good or bad every- 
where, however tempting it may be to interfere with a government 
which you happen to dislike while protesting against interference with 
a government you happen to like. The bearing of what Professor 
Laski and his admirers want done in Spain on what the Russians 
want to do in Bulgaria and Rumania and Persia deserves a little 
reflection. If the Franco regime is threatening the security of any 
Allied or other nations—of which there is no evidence at all—then 
some action, or representations, by U.N.O. when it takes shape may 
be justified. That there should be interference now by the major 
Allies because of what Franco is alleged to have done to help 
Hitler some years ago (a matter on which the evidence is not all 
one way) would be totally inadmissible. France is no doubt in a 
difficult position, for the Communists who form the largest element 
in the National Assembly are voluble against Franco. But General 
de Gaulle would be incurring a very heavy responsibility if he 
encouraged, or permitted, a rival Spanish Government to establish 
iRelf on French soil and take action which could only mean a new 
civil war in Spain. 


Peace with Siam 

The agreement which ends the state of war between the United 
Kingdom of Siam, on the one hand, and the United Kingdom and 
India on the other, is welcomed as the first of the many treaties 
which have to be negotiated before the world can conclude its un- 
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easy transition from war to peace. The treaty would be of even 
greater significance if one could think that, in its main princ ples, it 
would serve as a model for those which must come later. Its terms 
show the generosity and moderation which are essential if defeated 
enemies are to become friends and allies; there is no other way 
of ending a war than by creating a basis for positive co-operation and 
mutual trust. Siam is required to restore the British territories 
given to her by Japan in reward for her assistance, and to make 
restitution of British rights, properties and interests seized during 
the war; the only serious new burden placed upon her is the oblj- 
gation to provide up to 1,500,000 tons of rice for distribution to the 
distressed peoples of Eastern Asia, and to make available for pur- 
chase within the next 21 months all rice not required for internal 
consumption. The cost of defeat for Siam is therefore a contri- 
bution to alleviating the miseries which the war has brought on the 
Asiatic peoples. Apart from this direct contribution, the resumption 
of normal relations between her and her late enemies is a valuable 
start towards the general pacification of the Far East, especially as 
Great Britain and India have undertaken to support her candidature 
to the United Nations Organisation. 


The Will 

The finding of Hitler’s political and personal testaments makes 
an enthralling story, which reflects great credit on the Allied intelli- 
gence services and especially on the British, who were the first 
to get possession of the documents. They deserve the publicity 
which has been given them by the Press here, and it is to be hoped 
they are being given equal if not greater publicity in Germany. 
Nothing could be more damaging to the growth of a heroic legend 
than Hitler’s choice of the easiest way out while encouraging others 
to continue a hopeless fight ; Hitler’s absorption in his own personal 
fate, and in legitimising his union with Eva Braun, while Germany 
was bleeding to death, may persuade some of his most fanatical 
admirers that in fact the Fiihrer was not worthy of their devotion. 
These remarkable documents should be read in the context of the 
events of the last few days in the Reich Chancellery before the final 
surrender. They show that in the end even Hitler’s extraordinary 
power of command, and of exerting his will, broke down and that 
in the final hours of his life he took his decisions from his mistress. 
Even the Russians may now be convinced that the Fiihrer is dead; 
the only serious mystery that still remains to be solved is the fate of 
Martin Bormann who, if he is still alive, is certainly the most 
dangerous man in Germany. 


JANUARY 


Labour’s New Campaign 

The Labour Party celebrated New Year’s Day with an announce- 
ment of its plans for consolidating its victory at the Genera! Election. 
It wishes to increase still further the numbers of “young and 
enthusiastic men and women” who are “ streaming into the 2.500 
local Labour parties,” and they propose to do this by a great 
educational drive which will give all its members “an understanding 
of the ever more complex processes of modern national and inter- 
national society.” Day and week-end schools will train discussion 
group leaders ; discussion groups will be multiplied until there is 
one for every local Labour Party; factual pamphlets are to be issued 
as material for discussion ; by these means the Labour Party hopes 
to continue “the important educational work done during the war 
in the fighting services, especially by A.B.C.A. in the Army, and in 
Civil Defence.” There is no doubt that such a campaign, 
which will serve a valuable social purpose, will recruit large numbers 
of new, and what is more, young and intelligent adherents. It is 
pertinent to ask how the Conservative Party is going to meet this 
challenge. Is it going to be content merely to criticise and condemn 
its Opponents, sometimes en very inconsistent grounds, and to wait 
until their own mistakes find them out, or is it capable of making 
an equally vigorous and intelligent appeal to the electorate, in which 
the Conservative case will be presented attractively, positively and 
consistently. So far there is little sight of it. The Labour Party 
speaks of “ the strenuous political struggles which lie ahead.” Unless 
the Conservative Party goes into training for them, it will go into 
battle sadly ill-equipped and ill-trained. 
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FROM MOSCOW TO U.N.O. 


AS the progress towards peace been resumed—if, as a cynic 
H might question, it had ever been well begun? It is an 
apposite moment to ask that, a moment almost half-way between 
the end of the Foreign Ministers’ meeting in Moscow and the 
opemng ol the First Assembly of the United Nations in London. 
The Moscow conversations did mark an advance. It might be 
contenced by the same cynic that Foreign Ministers’ conferences, 
like war, never settle anything, but the contention would be as 
false in the one case as in the other. The .Moscow Conference 
did settle several things,—first and foremost, since this was the 
most delicate question of all, the procedure to be followed in 
the matter of the atomic bomb. But almost equally delicate, in 
view of Russia’s ambitions and America’s reservations, was the 
decision regarding the control of Japan. That, too, has been settled 
—not ideally, for the machinery constructed at Moscow is sugges- 
tive rather of the checks-and-balances principle traditional in the 
American constitution than of simple and straightforward co-opera- 
ton—but still settled sufficiently to remove the question from 
the field of immediate controversy. General MacArthur, whose 
almost autocratic powers will inevitably undergo some limitation, 
does not pretend to like the settlement, but he has undertaken to 
abide by it loyally, which is all that could reasonably be asked of 
him In the case of the regimes in Bulgaria and Rumania, Russia 
has made some concession to the Anglo-American demand that 
the administrations of these countries should not be too nakedly 
and blatantly single-party, which means Communist, in colour, 
and the Commission which has gone to Bucarest to discuss matters 
with King Michael, who is anything but Communist himself, may 
ach'eve something, but it is as well to recognise frankly that Russia 
intends her writ to run over all the Slav countries in Eastern 
Europe, and there is little that Western Europe can do to prevent 
that. 

But the salient feature of the Moscow Conference was that 
signalised co-operation and a substantial measure of agreement 
where the London Conference had signalised disagreement and 
no co-operation at all. In a sense the very failures at Moscow 
served to emphasise its successes. Nothing, except the question 
of the atomic bomb, was more important than an agreement about 
Persia. The question was discussed, it would seem, at some 
length, and a proposal, put forward by Mr. Bevin and supported 
by Mr. Byrnes, that a Three-Power Commission should be sent 
to Persia (as to Rumania) to advise Persia on the whole question 
of the relation of the Central Government to the provinces, was at 
first accepted by M. Molotov but in the end rejected, with the 
result that the deadlock in Persia continues and the situation remains 
complicated and dangerous. That outcome was profoundly dis- 
appointing, as was the failure to reach conclusions that might have 
dispelled Turkey's just anxieties at Russia’s aggressive propaganda, 
but it is of notably good omen that in spite of such checks to 
optimism both Mr. Bevin and Mr. Byrnes could return to their 
capitals satisfied that solid results had been achieved, and that a 
new spirit had been infused into the tripartite discussions. More 
than that—and it is a very considerable gain—some essential 
machinery which was set in motion at Potsdam but brought to a 
standstill at the London Conference is to operate again. That con- 
sists of the Council of the Foreign Ministers’ deputies, who, with 
a permanent secretariat and a domicile in London, are to set about 
drafting detailed terms of peace between the Allies and four 
separate ex-enemy States—lItaly, Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland— 
and have them ready in time for a general Peace Conference to 
meet not later than May 1st. These are concrete achievements of 
sore moment, and they would certainly not have been possible 
except in an atmosphere charged with co-operative purpose. That 
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that should have been so effectively generated is the most hopeful 
feature of the Moscow Conference. The contribution Marshal 
Stalin made to the spirit of accord must have been considerable, 
but there can be no question that humanity owes much to the 
skilful, patient and largely successful efforts of both Mr. Bevin 
and Mr. Byrnes. 

And now the curtain rises on a larger stage. There has been 
too little appreciation of the immensity of the possibilities inherent 
in the United Nations Assembly which opens in London next 
week. For discussions between three nations or five are now sub- 
stituted discussions between more than fifty——a much larger 
number than were represented at the First Assembly of the League 
of Nations in 1920, even though then several neutrals were in- 
cluded. Discussions between fifty States are not easy to conduct, 
and even in the United Nations Organisation the few States which 
wield predominant military power must take a special place, as 
they assume special responsibilities. But their delegates must 
guard scrupulously against any kind of dictation, for the essence 
of U.N.O. is that it is an association of independent sovereign 
States, differing indeed in wealth, culture and military strength, 
but all on a complete equality in these matters of independenc: 
and sovereignty. Powers with which the few may be charged must 
be exercised not in disregard of the many but on behalf of the 
many. That is the theory on which U.N.O. rests, and there is no 
reason why it should not be honoured in practice. If comparisons 
between the birth of U.N.O. and the birth of the League of 
Nations are to be carried farther they will be found to be all in 
favour of U.N.O., which comes into full being much sooner after 
the conclusion of hostilities than was the case with the League, and 
after a much more systematic preparation of the soil than took 
place between June, 1919, and January, 1920. If the General 
Assembly fulfils the high hopes centred on it that will be due 
largely to the competent and methodical work of the Preparatory 
Commission, and before that of the Preparatory Commission’s 
executive committee, led with prudent and constructive enthu- 
siasm by such men as Mr. Stettinius, Mr. Philip Noel-Baker, and 
Mr. Pearson, of Canada. 

Now the most critical period in the history of the most important 
organisation the world has known is about to open. Not only is 
the United Nations to enter on the immense and far-reaching 
responsibilities ordained for it at San Francisco, but it is also 
entrusted with something never foreseen then, control of an engine 
charged with vaster potentialities for destruction than even the 
writers of imaginative romances ever seriously conceived. For 
geod or ill the fortunes of U.N.O. are bound up with the atomic 
bomb. Not all the inferences based on that or similar statements are 
justified. It is not true that the invention of the atomic bomb 
spells inevitably the creation of a single world-government. The 
effect of a leap at that goal instead of an orderly advance towards 
it might well be fatal. But the fact that it lies with U.N.O., and with 
it alone, to ensure that no atomic bomb shall ever again be used 
in warfare between nations means that the failure of U.N.O. would 
be the failure of civilisation. That realisation should condition 
even the secondary and relatively trivial activities of the new 
organisation, for there must be ceaselessly and universally present 
the conviction that no disagreement, however genuine and sincere, 
can be allowed to approach even remotely the dimensions of an 
open dispute, since the only certain way to ensure that the atomic 
bomb shall not be used in war is to ensure that there shall be no 
war to use it in. To the launching of this new and momentous 
venture must be brought a spirit of almost religious ardou: 
and at the same time of a sternly practical objectivity. Its founda 
tions cannot rest on sentiment, but w! 
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ting and undeterred the fabric will never rise to heaven. The first 
architects have planned well. The outlines of the Security Coun- 
cil, the Social and Economic Council, the Trusteeship Council, and 
other bodies designed to serve the wide and varied purposes of the 
Organisation are ready. Not all are precisely what the pioneers 
hoped ; but even two parties, much less fifty-one, cannot walk 
together except they be agreed, and for the agreement an element 
of compromise is often inevitably needed. Such compromises have 
been hard to reach, even between three SNtes, and when reached 
have left one or more of the three much less than satisfied. There 
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must, therefore, be no illusions about the difficulties of the roag 
ahead. They can be surmounted in one way only—if, not the 
Governments merely but the peoples, of the fifty countries keep 
their eyes fixed unswervingly on the agreed and declared purposes 
of the Organisation, even, if need be, to the subordination of their 
own immediate national interests. If they are all agreed on thar 
they will necessarily be agreed with one another. But for such 
agreement a concentrated and universal effort of education and’ 
explanation is needed. Nothing is more important than to organise 
that forthwith through agencies both official and unofficial 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK ] 


ILBERT MURRAY, who kept his eightieth birthday on Wed- 
G nesday after an illness which suggested at one time that he would 
never keep it at all, is one of the men—perhaps the only man I know 

-of whom it seems hardly possible to write except in superlatives. 
What he has achieved in the field of scholarship would fill a page of 
The Spectator and leave much unsaid. The same is true of what he 
has said and done and written in the field of international relations, 
particularly, of course, in relation to the League of Nations and the 
League of Nations Union. In connection with his devoted service to 
the latter it is worth recalling a remark I once heard Dr. H. A. L. 
Fisher (himself a member of the Union Executive Committee) make, 
that “of course in reality it is a scandal that the finest classicist 
in Europe should spend his time presiding over our deliberations 
like this.” Gilbert Murray does indeed represent the finest flower of 
classical humanism, and it was in respect of that (I hope) rather 
than of his public work that he was awarded the O.M. in 1941. But 
when all is said G. M. will be remembered to the end of their 
days by those who know him not for what he has done but for 
what he is. Through a life which has known many sorrows as well 
as many satisfactions he has carried a splendid serenity, mens aequa 
rebus in arduts, which leaves those whom it inspires marvelling. 

* 7 * - 


I have said nothing about the John Amery case, though it so 
happens that there are one or two notes of interest which I could 
idd to what has been said already. But I cannot refrain from 
reproducing the moving letter from Amery’s mother which appeared 
in the Manchester Guardian on Monday. It ran: 

_““ Now that my own dear son has paid the penalty for his sincere 

if mistaken beliefs may I, at. this season of peace and good will, 

plead through you for the life of the few others who have been 

selected for trial under the Act of 1351?—Yours, &c., 

FLORENCE AMERY.” 

rhe trouble, whether the plea awakes sympathy or not, is that when 
a man is convicted of treason—which is a question of fact, based on 
sworn evidence—the only sentence the Judge can pronounce is the 
death penalty. Amery, it must always be remembered, pleaded 
guilty. It open to the Home Secretary to grant 
a reprieve in such cases, but that throws a heavy responsibility on 
him. If the law deserves changing it should be changed by new 
legislation, not by sidetracking it administratively. 


is, Of course, 


7. * * * 

It is an immense thing to be described as “ Fleet Street’s most 
devoted and distinguished citizen since Dr. Johnson,” and to be 
so characterised by so omniscient but restrained an authority as 
Dr. J. L. Hammond. The Johnson de nos jours is Mr. James Bone, 
the London Editor (till last Monday) of the Manchester Guardian, 
and there is a great deal to be said for the comparison. Not that 
Bone is in the least sententious ; he advances his opinions without a 
touch of dogmatism, but behind them is a vast store of knowledge 
in every kind of field, particularly London, and particularly London 
journalism, and particularly London journalism well tethered to 
Manchester. Thev are a notable family, these Bones. I should 
have liked to know David Drummond Bone, of Glasgow, for he was 
the father not only of James Bone, but of Sir Muirhead Bone, the 
artist, and Captain David Bone, Master Mariner, who as soon as 
he receives the accolade with the rest of the New Year knights will 
be Sir David. David Drummond Bone, I fancy, must have been 


something of a Puritan. That would explain why Robert Lynd, 
himself a son of the manse, once looked across to Bone, who was 
sharing some invigorating beverage with him in a Fleet Street 7 
tavern, and remarked solemnly, “ You know, Bone, you and J are the 
kind of man our fathers used to warn us against.” 

cm * * * 

In Eleanor Rathbone the House of Commons loses one of its most 
sincerely and universally respected members. 
there the news of her death will come as a surprise no less than as a 
grief, for right down to the adjournment on December 2oth she was 
in her familiar place—on the second Opposition bench below the 
gangway—clutching firmly her inseparable bag and _paper- 
crowded satchel, rising constantly to put supplementaries in her 
clear, commanding voice on displaced persons or the oppressed or 
the hungry or anyone who might seem to have a claim on her limit- 
less, but always practical, sympathy. Her lasting memorial is, of 
course, Family Allowances, of which she was, though by no means 
the only champion, the one effective pioneer. She lived long enough 
to see her dreams realised, and to have public tribute justly paid 
to her for her part in initiating a great social reform. In her a very 


notable figure has gone from our public life. 
7 * * 7 P 


To her colleagues 


The Nuremberg trial is in full swing again, and likely by all 
accounts to last for three or four months more yet. Meanwhile the 
short Christmas recess gave the opportunity for a kind of Nuremberg 
reunion in London. The British Judges, Lord Justice Lawrence and ¢ 
Mr. Justice Birkett, came home, and Sir Norman Birkett, who 
brought with him one of the two American Judges, Mr. Francis 
Biddle, to renew acquaintance with England after twenty years, was 
host at a small but notable gathering which included also the 
Attorney-General and one of his “juniors” at Nuremberg, Mr. 
Elwyn Jones, M.P., and a number of other guests, legal, Parliamen- 
tary and diplomatic, who knew no more of Nuremberg than the 
Press had told. It was, of course, a private occasion; otherwise 
there would be much to say about it. 

* 7 * 

Ordinary readers—I will not say admirers—of Theodore Dreiser’s 
works will, I should imagine, have read with some surprise the 
depreciatory obituary notice of him in Monday’s Times. Take one 
judgement alone: “ The earnest, massive, but fatiguing An American 
Tragedy, an over-praised book.” Well, anyone, of course, is free 
to think that, and to say that. Equally anyone is free to express 
astonishment, as I take leave to do, at such a verdict. To me this 
deeply moving novel has always seemed charged with all the relent- 
less inevitability of a Greek tragedy. That I am not alone in this I 7 
know. I may be in a minority, but I doubt it. 

os . * * 

Unless I can get external disturbances like Christmas out of my 
bortes better than I did last week I shall have to start an Apology 
Corner as a permanent institution. Why I spoke of Arthur Clement 
Hilton, the author of The Octopus, as James Hilton only a 
psychoanalyst could discover—and I have no intention of consulting 
a psychoanalyst. Then there was the suggestion that Dr, Thomas 
Eden was elected Master of Trinity Hall in 1626 in the reign of 
James I. It is pointed out that this seems improbable, in view of 
the fact that King James died in 1625. I realise the improbability ; 
substitute Charles. JANUS. 
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MR. TRUMAN’S TROUBLES 


By D. W. BROGAN 


N this uncertain world there is little to gratify our human wish 
] for some certainty, but one of the remaining fixed points is 
the American electoral system. And on the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November, 1946, a new House of Representa- 
tives and a little over a third of a new Senate will be elected. The 
rulers of the United States, the politicians, the voters, are all worried 
by the slow digestion of the fruits of victory, by the potentialities 
of atomic power, by a score of other problems, but the Truman 
Administration and the politicians are all the time conscious of 
Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near. They are conscious that sins 
of omission and commission, things done or undone in th: next 
ten months plus, will determine who will control Congress. And, 
so a well-founded tradition or calculation tells them, a party that 
loses the mid-term elections always loses the presidential election. 
To Republicans exacerbated by nearly thirteen years of opposition, 
to Democrats fearful of the inevitable turn of the tide, this political 
calculation is bound to have exaggerated importance. But it has 
real importance, for it is desirable that the Government of the 
United States should cease to be a hold-over from the Roosevelt 
era and should have its own authority, its own mandate and its 
own policy. 

President Truman is slowly groping his way to his own policy, 
and on the success of that policy depends his chance of getting a 
mandate in 1946—and 1948. We are naturally prone to watch his 
moves on the international chess-board and to estimate his success 
or failure by the more or less cheerful view we take of the Moscow 
declaration, the progress of “democracy” in Persia, the degree of 
American understanding of the realities in Palestine or India. But 
this natural bias is going to be a nuisance, and more than a nuisance, 
if it conceals from us the fact that American internal stability, 
political and economic, cannot be separated from an effective and 
realist foreign policy, that the dream of a United States playing a 
decisive and fruitful place in the world while disunited and suffer- 
ing from catastrophic inflation or mere dream. 
Whether we like it or not, the internal politico-economic situation 
of the United States is a part of world politics as much as fighting in 
Bandoeng or the future of Korea. 

What are the prospects? They are obscure ; that alone can be 
afirmed with certainty. The immediate problem is, not, as was 
feared on VJ Day, a sudden unemployment crisis ; conversion, the 
creation of a demand for labour for civilian purposes, has been far 
more successfully pushed forward than had been hoped for. The 
a going concern, not yet over the 
slowing-down economy. 


depression, is a 


quarrels are over the profits of 
allocation of the sacrifices necessary in a 
This boom may not last ; it may take the form of a vast inflationary 
spree, to be followed by an agonising hangover. It is of this 
danger that Mr. Chester Bowles, the extremely capable head of 
the OPA (Office of Price Administration) has been warning his 
fellow-businessmen. But for the moment the boom is_ there; 
matrons storm the stores of New York with the energy and passion 
of adolescents forcing the gates of a theatrical paradise to hear 
Frank Sinatra. Unlike ours, American advertisers are rapidly leaving 
the future tense to obsolescence. And the back-log of purchasing 
power is still there to make this a sellers’ market, as it is with us, 
but with the difference that, apart from special seasons like Christ- 
mas, there is lots to sell. 

Among the things that have to be sold is President Truman. A 
few months ago it was a Republican serio-comic comment that they 
could not hope to beat “the best Republican President since 
Coolidge.” But all that is changed, less by any skill in the oppo- 
sition than by the nature of the case. These are no times for a 
Coolidge mutely avoiding trouble. Trouble insists on entering the 
open doors of the White House, and as Mr. Truman has to make 
decisions, he has to make enemies and deceive friends. This is not 
Mr. Truman’s fault, it is in the nature of things. But there seems 
some danger that he may make more enemies than friends. 

The most dramatic industrial conflict of the moment is the fight 
between the United Automobile Workers of America and General 
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And Mr. Truman has managed to offend workers and 
management alike. The union leaders regard Mr Truman as a 
debtor of theirs. Not only did the Political Action Committee of 
the CIO powerfully help in the election of the Roosevelt ticket, 
but it was CIO and PAC opposition that kept Mr. Byrnes from 
the Vice-Presidency, and so from the White House. And the union 
leaders are in the frame of mind of the Irish official who said 
“ceteribus paribus be damned.” They wanted and want support, 
verbal and other, in what may be the decisive fight of the new 
unionism that Mr. Roosevelt so vigorously fostered. They did not 
want any “fact-finding boards.” Neither, it has turned out, did 
General Motors managers. For them, business is a private affair, 
and the “ pitiless publicity” once promised by Woodrow Wilson is 
an intrusion which they resent and resist. True, both sides may 
get frightened ; there may be some face-saving device, but so far 
the Administration has not been dramatically successful. 

In another sphere the Administration has, innocently or not, 
deceived expectations. It was reasonably calculated that President 
Truman would get on better with Congress than President Roose- 
velt had since 1937. He had made his career as a Senator. He 
filled his Cabinet with Senators or ex-Senators, and those who had 
not served in the upper house had usually served in the lower. His 
was a more political Cabinet than any since Harding’s, a more Con- 
gressional Cabinet than had been known in this century. But, 
although the President is still popular “on the Hill,” he has not 
had much more success in manipulating Congress than Mr. Roose- 
velt in his later years had in fighting it. It is not known whether 
the President or the Secretary of State are readers of The Education 
of Henry Adams, but if either of them 1s, he must have reflected 
at least once on a famous passage going back to the troubled days 
after the Civil War, when the tasks of Lincoln had fallen on the 
shoulders of Johnson. “When Adams was pleading for patience 
and tact with Representatives, the Secretary impatiently broke out: 
“You can’t use tact with a Congressman! A Congressman is a hog! 
You must take a stick and hit him on the snout! ” Mr. Truman 
has not yet tried the stick on any Congressional razor-backs, but he 
has just vetoed a proposal to turn the unemployment services back 
to the States with their safe and conservative administration, not 
likely to upset the “right” and “natural” balance of farm labour 
in the Middle West or the due allocation of resources between black 
and white in the South. 

The occasion of the veto is significant. The coalition between 
Conservative Democrats and the great majority of the Republicans, 
which dates from the Court fight of 1937, is operating as strongly 
as it did under Mr. Roosevelt. The New Deal cannot, in its main 
lines, be undone. No one winter can abate the increase of so many 
springs. Even in the Republican Party the extension of federal 
power, the decline of faith in the self-operating forces of society, 
the direct economic and social role of State and Federal government, 
are accepted. But the American masses—aione, perhaps, in the 
world—still believe in capitalism, still have faith, a reinforced faith, 
in the immense possibilities of American “ free enterprise.” Nothing 
they have seen in Europe or Asia has shaken that faith ; in general, 
it has reinforced it. And on that faith adroit American Conserva- 
tives (there are some) can build. After all, the CIO has just failed 
in its own citadel of Detroit to elect Mr Frankensteen as Mayor. 
It may be that the time of reaction has at last come. 

In the next months, any serious failure in internal or external 
policy will be exploited not only by Republicans, but by 
Conservative Democrats who may hope to restore the party to 
sanity and sobriety,” once it has been chastened by defeat, a 
defeat that will leave the solid South intact. It is inevitable that 
all issues will be exploited, including the British loan. Perhaps 
these things should have been above party, but we are in no posi- 
tion to insist on that point in view of our own parliamentary perform- 
ances. Much will be said that may be reasonably resented in Mos- 
cow and London and Paris. The Administration has every reason 
to fight with heart and strength for the success of this and other 
international instruments of pacification and progress. But that will 
be only one of its fights. The other will be the fight to ho!d the 
Democratic Party together, to avoid a class line-up breaking through 
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party lines and a diversion to bitter internal conflict of American 
resources of goodwill and competence thai the world badly needs. 
Even the most doctrinaire commentator here, even the most har- 
dened Republican, can scarce forbear to wish Mr. Truman success 
—at least, till election time. 


COMMONWEALTH QUERY 


By ALASTAIR BUCHAN 


HE reality and vitality of the British Commonwealth has been 
demonstrated beyond al] doubt in this war. Yet, without 
desiring to belittle the ideas lying behind it, it is impossible not 
stumble against a block of unreality in much that is written or 
spoken about Imperial and Commonwealth affairs today. I have 
just been demobilised after six years’ service as an officer the 
Canadian Army, thus ending ten years of close association with all 
classes of Canadians. In addition, it has been my peculiar good 
fortune to have spent a great deal of a short life in company with 
people from the Dominions. Therefore it is out of my 
memories that I feel disturbed by the emptiness of the recurrent 
phrases, “the sister Dominions ” or “ the brotherhood of nations.” 
For a sisterhood and brotherhood are relationships implying, not only 
common parentage but a special degree of intimacy and affection, 
which, for my part, I have failed to find 
Englishmen, through a network of family and commercial rela- 
tionships, and through habits of mind bred by education and tradi- 
tion, have little difficulty in seeing the problems of Empire and 
Commonwealth in their entirety ; of seeing the problems of Nigeria 
and New Zealand, Calcutta and Canberra, in perspective and 
a world-wide background. In the Dominions 
here is relevant to our relations with Eire) so wide a view is not easy 
for ordinary citizens: the ties binding Canada to Australia, or New 
Zealand to South Africa, are much slighter than those which bind 


to 


In 


wn 


igainst 


nothing expressed 


them to Great Britain, since family relationships are infrequent 
and distant, and the economic nexus is one which concerns indivi- 
duals rather than communities. The ties of interest and self interest 
between the Dominions and the Colonial Empire are almost 


negligible: I do not mean that trade is non-existent, but that it is 
not great enough in volume to colour the outlook of the traders 
The result is that while much profound and liberal thought and 
study is devoted to Imperial matters in the Dominions, it is almost 


entirely limited to questions of relations, economic, constitutional or 
legal, between the Dominion in question and Great Britain. For the 
ordinary citizen of a Dominion, well educated or a prev to the winds 


propaganda, the reality behind the concept “ British Common- 
wealth of Nations” les solely in the relations between his country 
and Great Britain. Of his nations and of the 
Empire he has little knowledge, and towards them he 
the most shadowy responsibility 

The foregoing generalisations are the result of hundreds of 
sations, before and during the war, with business men, and f 
and people in trains in Canada ; in draughty Nissen huts, Normandy 
orchards and many a gaunt German schloss. I have met people 
from the Dominions with a knowledge of the English scene and the 
workings of government in Great Britain which would put most of 
us to shame. I have known many more had an intimate 
acquaintance with Europe or China. I have met only one man who 
had a like knowledge of his “sister” Dominions I have had 
many friends among Canadians, Australians and South Africans who 
had a sincere belief in the importance and vitality of Commonwealth 
and Empire ; but it was to London or Oxford that they came to study 
them in action, never to another Dominion, still 
Africa or the Colonial East. The only non-Englishmen whom I 
ever heard talk with real insight and first-hand knowledge about 
Imperial problems as a whole was a well-off and much-travelled 
young American. 
The 
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conver- 
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less to Colonial 


about the true nature of Dominion status, and 
the Colonial Office and its aims and ambitions, 


ignorance 


is Vast in this country: a little, though not very much, has of late 
been done to roll back the clouds. I was, therefore, not vastly 
surprised, when I joined a Canadian regiment, to find that mv 
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troopers thought that our reluctance to leave India was caused py 
the spoils accruing to the British landlords, or that we held ang 
administered the colonies in Africa and elsewhere with the methods 
popularised by Simon Legree. But it was saddening and rather 
frightening to find officers (some of them many years my senior jn 
rank), graduates of universities, knowing their England very wel}, 
who talked in the same vein. It went further than ignorance of 
current realities ; it was impossible to discover the presence of 3 
family feeling which gave the other countries of the Common. 
except Great Britain) a special place in their hearts. The 
impact of the Japanese war was illustrative of this: my brother 
Officers shared the general concern at Pearl Harbour, Singapore and 
the ‘Repulse’ and ‘ Prince of Wales... But when Australia 
was threatened with invasion I could observe no deepening of feel. 


wealth 


loss of 
ing nor sense that the issue had a special urgency because a “ siste 
Dominion was in danger. 

conclude that my colleagues were ready to face death and disease 
in the Far East more for the sake of their friendship with the United 
States than from any feeling of the threat to the Commonwealth, 
Nor could I discern any abiding interest in the background and 
traditions of the Empire except where their own history impinged 
upon it. Men who knew the importance of Pitt, Durham, Morley, 
Chamberlain and Balfour, had never heard of Lugard, Rajah Brooke 
or Rhodes, or only as figures of the English stage. Field-Marshal 
Smuts is, of course, greatly admired, but as a world and not a South 
African figure. It is still true that “the Abbey makes us we 
but Groote Schuur means little to Canadians and the Peace Te 
even less to South Africans. 

It may be that the sharpness of my own experience has led p 
to explore a flaw which only time and the growth of a Common- 
wealth tradition can heal. But rhetorical analogies, if used for long 
enough, come in time to pass for truths, and it is dangerous when 
those in common use idealise or distort the picture. A more exact 
analogy would be to a wheel in the making. The hub, Great Britain, 
and the spokes connecting her with the four Dominions and with the 
Colonial Empire are sound and well contrived, but the rim, the con- 
Dominion and colonies to dominions by 

Until it is, the whole wheel will not bez: 


As the war progressed I was forced 1 


\ rlew 
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nection of Dominion to 
affection, is not completed 
its full load 
measures which will not advance that 
than to find those that will. I 
the organisations 
in and from this coun 
though its solution may 


(necessarily 


the 


sense of solidarity and commu 


It is easier to determine 
nity 
is a problem outside the to promoie 
iding and good will, working 
be solved in Great Britain 
hastened by her To assemble a number 


subjects from Dominions and Colonies in the same English lecture 


powers Ol 


be 


smai ol 


understa 


room, dining room, or University, is to touch only the fringe of the 

will never se the Mandates 
stered from conducted tours of the Colonial or India 
Offices: nor get an insight of the achievements and objects of that 
administration from meeting selected Indians or West Africans at 
the Universities. As regards their fellow Dominions, an Australian 
ind a South African in England are more likely to be interested in 
their common or diverse reactions to England than in the vital 
traditions of their respective homelands. 

It is impossible in this compass to do more than sketch the outline 
of suggestions by which we can give body to the phantom phrases 
“the family of Empire,” “the sister Dominions,” and so forth. 
First, as between Governments, few Australians, Canadians, South 
Africans or New Zealanders will have strong considered views on 
questions affecting the Empire at large, or parts of it that lie distant 
from themselves, until they feel that it is important for them to hold 
an opinion, and that that opinion counts. Secondly, as between 
individuals ; without dwelling on the old question of a federated 
Empire, it is incontestable that citizens in the Dominions will feel a 
much warmer interest in the Colonies if they have relations and 
friends working there. While it is possible at the moment for a 
citizen of the Dominions to enter the Colonial Service, the I.C.S. o: 
the Palestine Police, &c., I have met few young men who knew of 
these possibilities or who realised the attraction these services. 
encouraging factor is the 
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regular Canadian Army, who are concerned to make it an efficient 
service in peace-time, that they can never obtain the necessary quality 
of recruits and young officers without offering them a chance to see 
the world through a share in foreign service and Imperial garrisoning. 
If young soldiers, foresters, policemen and administrators from the 
Dominions could see and share responsibility for the problems of 
Africa, India and the West Indies, there would be a much higher 
resisiance to the ill-informed and subversive propaganda which found 
a home there before and during the war. Lastly, between Dominion 
and Dominion ; perhaps time alone will create that strength of family 
feeling which would make South Africans ready to assist Australians, 
and Australians defend the interests of Canada, as special responsi- 
bilities due from one sister’ to another. Imperial Conferences will 
not do it, nor will public speeches. Increased leisure, easier travel, 
and the emergence of the Dominions from their adolescent troubles, 
will do much to help. (At the moment the new joys of being grown 
up lead to an emphasis on nationality rather than community). 
Perhaps the solution lies in a revised conception of service to the 
Crown, making an Englishman feel it an honour to serve in the 
Australian Government, a Canadian to work in Whitehall, a South 
African in Wellington. If it had represented the first step in a 
consistent policy the various appointments of Mr. R. G. Casey 
during the war might have constituted the most significant fact in 
Imperial affairs since Lord Durham went to Canada. That joint 
action by the Dominions wou!d meet with no hostile reception in this 
country was illustrated by the approving comment here when South 
Africa and Australia took a united stand on participation in the 
recent Five Power Conference. 

The solutions are shadowy, but the problem is nakedly clear. If 
the British Commonwealth is indeed to be “the last, best hope of 
man” it must become a real community, and not a number of 
independent bodies revolving round Great Britain. 


ROMAN CHRISTMAS 


Rome, Christmas, 1945. 

O walk through Rome and observe the enormous trafficking in 
T expensive goods which goes on in its shops and its market- 
places in this year of want is to face a perpetual mystery: one cannot 
explain to oneself whence all these things come, or who can afford 
to buy them. Visitors from London are naturally indignant, for they 
forget that grotesque contrasts between poverty and wealth are nearly 
always the symptoms of the general poverty and demoralisation of 
any society. 

The German occupation of the major part of Italy was an appalling 
national experience, yet one which inspired the noblest political 
emotion. ‘This was even more the case in Italy than in the rest of 
Europe, because the struggle against the Germans could be more 
precisely identified with self-liberation from a long and disgraceful 
serviture to a shaming régime. But the Allied occupation—this is 
the tragedy of the “ dopoguerra””—has been demoralising for Allies 
and Italians alike, and it could not have been otherwise. A friendly 
occupation in the name of democracy provides a contradiction in 
itself, because the foreign soldier is bound to be a privileged person. 
He is politically ignorant and judges the occupied country mistakenly; 
often in the circumstances of today he instinctively intervenes on 
behalf of former Fascists or their friends because they seem to be 
having bad luck. 

And now he has outlived his job, and in the case of the British 
soldier, finding his 400 lire to the pound very thin, he easily slips into 
black-marketing ; in the case of the American he often has South 
Italian relatives who are relapsing into brigandage. The worst case 
is that of the Pole ; there are well over 100,000 Polish soldiers here 
who have refused to return to Poland and have nothing whatever in 
prospect. They are violently anti-Communist, of course, and already, 
not without a certain justification, they are regarded by Italian 
working-men as the mercenaries of the Right ; everyone knows that 
the Italian Governmen: has to support all these troops. The 
straw has been that Angio-Saxon soldiers have sometimes shown a 


German prisoners here, the men who carried out the 
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orders of the Nuremberg criminals in Italy—this has completed ths 
demoralisation of the Italians. 

Their emotions flame up and die down more quickly than ours ; 
it does not follow that they are less true. When the Allies arrived 
the Italians, still exalted by the struggle against the Germans, hoped 
everything. But, as Corrado Alvaro wrote in a brilliant. article in 
the Mondo the other day, “Since no one appealed to their good 
qualities, they (the Italians) were impelled to display their magnifi- 
cently bad ones,” and they had to try to survive. To a letter 
just published in an American paper in Rome explaining that the 
Americans often felt more sympathy for the Germans than for the 
Italians because the Germans seemed to have lost nothing but the 
war, Alvaro has replied in Nuova Europa ; it was not difficult to reply 
to this at Christmastime and to soldiers who had come in the name 
of a Christian civilisation. The Allied forces here are well fed, for, 
while no longer faced with the exertions of war, their rations are still 
more generous than those of the civilian population in Britain. The 
Italian population is starving to the paradoxical extent that a gift 
of food is usually worth re-selling. Elementary education ceases 
at the age of eleven in Italy, even in normal times, when buildings 
and books are available; this means that one sees the~ merest 
children selling Naafi cigarettes (and sometimes smoking them) 
with the excited absorption of a normal child learning some fasci- 
nating game. There is less of this in Milan and the other northern 
towns, but there one will hear exasperated Italians cry out against 
that other curse of all military occupations, the increase of prosti- 
tution. “ They are turning Milan into Naples,” one will hear. And 
everything is made worse by the constant rise in prices, the alarming 
inflation to which the printing of AM-lire is bound to contribute. 

The Christmas controversy in Rome is the question of the electric 
light supply. British soldiers with whom I have spoken simply did 
not know that most of the city was without light except for about 
two days a week during December. When they left the lights burn- 
ing brightly in requisitioned buildings where it was allowed, they 
did not notice if the houses nearby were in darkness, but it is not 
surprising that the Italian Press has reacted acidly; it should be 
added that it has enjoyed complete freedom to do so. An astonishing 
number of newspapers—22 dailies and 120 weeklies—is published in 
Rome alone ; there are frequent cries of panic over the exhaustion 
of the paper-supply, yet this journalistic exuberance is able to con- 
tinue. On the whole, it is quite good journalism, despite twenty-one 
years of Fascism, and it has been free to express every possible point 
of view. Anxiety was recently caused in several quarters, not by 
censorship from above, but by the occasional refusal of printers to 
print views of which they disapproved. The new De Gasperi 
Government, having taken office, among other things, to maintain 
the freedom of the Press, made an unfortunate début when two 
papers were immediately confiscated by the Roman police. Since 
De Gasperi is the first clerical Premier of United Italy, old anti- 
clerical journalists began to roll up their sleeves. The matter has, 
however, been satisfactorily settled by the decision to return to the 
Press Law of 1906, which was considered revolutionary in those 
days because it abolished “ preventive” confiscation except in the 
case Of extreme obscenity; it leaves it to the magistrates to take 
action against journalistic offences. 

Given these conditions and these controversies, how may Italian 
public opinion be summed up? A great disillusionment cannot be 
denied. Even the return of the Northern Provinces to Italian ad- 
ministration at the end of the year is not the consolation which it 
might be, because, as at least one newspaper has written, this, so 
long as peace has not been made, will only mean that Allied Military 
Government in the North is replaced by the Allied Commission, 
whose presence in Rome it is impossible to forget. All but the 
very rich or the very dishonest are in the greatest economic diffi- 
culties, and the genuinely anti-Fascist Government Parties have 
made the mistake of ignoring the mentality of the lower middle- 
class, a very big section of Italian society. Its members are par- 
ticularly hard hit by the inflation ; they are bewildered by the elo- 
quence of the Press; they fall a prey to various forms of pseudo- 
Fascism which play upon their disappointments and their depriva- 
One of the most dangerous forms of Nazi-Fascist corruption, 
with is: being 
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imitated by various new political “ Fronts” of doubtful integrity, 
and it would be absurd to hope that ragged and starving people could 
resist such offers. 

The elections which are now being prepared, and which may be 
expected to be held without the exertion of any undue pressure, can 
alone reveal the political effect of all these circumstances. Although 
small Neo-Fascist cells continue to be discovered by the police, 
certain local elections—such as those held by the Allied authorities 
at Belluno (only the head of each household being allowed to vote)— 
suggest that the Left is not weakening to the extent many people 


had imagined. 
DEAD TOULON 


{This article consists of the notes of a British officer who passed 
through Toulon recently.] 

WANT to give a true impression of Toulon. I feel that people 

in England are too remote from the realities of France—or any 
other country—to comprehend fully the tragedy of Europe. Per- 
haps France is not Europe, but stands on its own—and perhaps 
Toulon is not France—but if it is—then God help France and 
Europe. Toulon must have been a beautiful city, once upon a time. 
Dieppe and Orleans were beautiful, too, I expect, before the war. 
Today Toulon is a cess-pool, a mixture of utter despair, apathy 
and hunger. Misery lights the streets, and poverty and destruction 
are the pillows on which it rests. 

Take the road down from the hills along the battered, cobbled 
street lined by empty shells that were houses. The trams seem 
to have been recovered from the salvage yard only yesterday. The 
tram holds 25 people, so does the trailer—today 150 men, women 
and children are crowding the interior, standing on the running- 
board, old men and women, too weak to fight their way inside, have 
a precarious hold on to some odd handie, or open window or sit 
on the buffers. I am surprised that no one falls off or is run over. 
They cling to their tram like they cling to life—just hoping it will 
take them to destination some time. You are nearing the 
centre of the town. An appalling smell rises from the fitthy gutters, 
a mixture of sweat and perfume and rotting vegetables and death. 
You cannot get away fom that stench—it is everywhere. The tram 
stops in the main shopping centre. You fight your way out. 

So this is Toulon’s Oxford Street. Over by the water-tap on 
the footpath an old woman washes an apron under the cold water 
ipron in cold water. The 
There are a few ancient cars and cyclists 


some 


he has no soap. She just rinses the 

pavements are crowded. 

on the road—otherwise only military trucks. 
Look at the shops—most of them empty. 

No food, no clothing, no fuel. There are wooden shoes 


200 fr. to £1), wireless sets for 10-12,000 


What is there to buy? 
for 6-300 
francs (rate of exchange 
francs, sun-glasses for 600 francs, pipes for 4-600 francs, fountain 
pens—all the things one does not need, No smokes—but plenty 
of perfume if you are willing to spend 500 or 1,000 francs for it 
The cafés are open and people are sitting in 
the sunshine outside watching the There is nothing 
to drink—only inferior wines and soft drinks at fantastic prices 


very small bottles). 


passer s-by. 


20 to 25 francs for a glass of wine where you could buy a bottle 
before the war. There is not even acorn-coffee—France’s principal 
drink these days 


The pavements are crowded with dirty people, unshaven men, 
coloured women’s dresses with lovely hair-styles and de- 
pressed faces. People look tired and bewildered—utterly apathetic. 
It is as if the war only passed through the town yesterday. Little 
or nothing has been cleared up in the bombed streets, and rubble 
if the town had been raided last 
The harbour is a terrible sight. Not a house left all round 
sticking out of the muddy water of what used to be 
Today it is a ships’ grave-yard—lined 


gaily 


actually blocks whole streets as 
night. 
—funnels 
France’s greatest naval base. 
by huge lumps of concrete and mountains of rubble where once 
picturesque houses looked down on Toulon Bay. <A very depress- 
ing sight. 

On we go passing crowds of Senegalese. 
—most of them carry loaves of bread, for, like other Frenchmen, 
We follow them to their barracks. There, hun- 


They are everywhere 


they are underfed. 
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dreds of German prisoners hang about nonchalantly waiting for 
their F.F.I. escorts to bring them back to their camps after a long 
day’s work in the Senegalese barracks. They look tired and hungry 
—everybody looks hungry. ; 

One Senegalese guards the barracks gate—leaning on his rifle, one 
hand in his pocket, the other holding a cigarette—a French soldier. 
We see a lot of notices “out of bounds for all British troops.” We 
decide to ignore them. What is this? Hundreds of men, women 
and- children in a narrow, stinking side-street bartering, buying and 
selling everything under the sun. Dozens of black soldiers selling 
cigarettes and army rations—even the clothing off their backs. The 
customers are many. People continue to arrive from everywhere— 
seiling their most prized possessions for a few cigarettes or a tin 
of army rations. Clocks change hands—big and small—anything 
for a smoke. Black soldiers come up to me asking for cigarettes, 
They want to buy them at §0 francs for 20 (which cost me 8 francs), 
Then they sell them in the black market for 1oo—12 times. their 
original price. Can one blame them? ‘They are probably under- 
paid. 

In England there were people who were ridiculed because they 
imagined the black market was an ectual market. But it is—in 
France. Where are the police—are they keeping order, looking for 
stolen goods, arresting these soldiers or doubtful civilians? Not 
at all. They take part in the black market—they buy and sell 
like everyone else. Here and there you see a facé looking out of 
a window—most windows are paneless black holes. We look at 
the doors—all strangely similar. Black doors with large peep-holes 
and inscribed (in French), “For coloured troops only,” or “ For 
white troops and civilians only.” Every door the same, dozens 
of them—men going in and out. Noise and singing behind the 
doors. Some are quiet; the girls are waiting outside for customers 

never for long. 

I run into a civilian—ask him for a street. He replies in broadest 
American. A queer fellow—dressed in a brown shirt and a pair 
of pants and shoes. That’s all. He is young, only 19 or 20, fit 
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and intelligent looking. He only arrived in Toulon today. He is 
looking for work—can we help him? Of course, we can’t. He 
attaches himself to us—shows us round, tells us his story. Every- 


body in France has a story—everybody is desperately anxious to 
tell it us. 

This boy speaks fluent French, English, German and Spanish— 
but he has no work—like thousands of others in this town. He has 
no hope for France. He talks about England; how can he get 
there? Can we not help him? France est fini. Yes, France is 
finished. De Gaulle or no de Gaulle—the people have sunk into 
immorality and despair. The want to get 
out of the country; the content to exist and do 
nothing to rebuild it. People live from hand to mouth—the black 
market is their livelihood ; they live on the margin by which they 
cheat each other, and by the few francs by which they keep ahead 
of inflation. They have nothing to live for—nothing. Toulon was 
liberated over a year ago—the year has been wasted—completely. 

The boy takes us to a pub. We have a drink. He offers to pay 
his love of England: too francs (1os. 
for four small drinks. C’est la guerre ; for here there is no peace. 
Where did he learn English? For a while he was attached to the 
U.S. Army as an interpreter because he could speak fluent Ger- 
man. Where did he learn his German? He was an interpreter for 
the Germans. One has to live! Why did he come to Toulon? 
No work in Paris. Yes—no work ; and France lies dying—it would 
take generations to re-build her—but there is no work. It seems 
incredible ; but people are completely, utterly demoralised. Crime 
—i.e., detected crime—according to yesterday’s French papers, has 
increased by 1,000 per cent., and more, since before the war. But 
most crimes are undetected—the police take part—they have got 
to live, too. We had to catch a tram back—so we left the boy. 

Back to camp. Lots of interesting people there. Jean—em- 
ployed by the Y.M.C.A. to keep the officers’ shop. He is eighteen. 
Speaks English. Was a student at Grenoble. Fought with the 
F.F.I. Had his foot shot off by the Germans, young, intelligent— 
he is lucky—works in a British camp, gets two square meals a day, 
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1,500 francs a week—out of which he pays 225 francs insurance, 
1go francs for the meals. What will happen to him when the 
British leave? He does not know ; he worries, but it does not help. 
His foot? Well—c’est la guerre. After all, “I captured twenty 
Germans myself with my company.” Yes, he was an officer in 
the F.F.I. at 17. He still believes in France—but only because 
the British feed him. 

Two hundred yards down the road is the Polish camp. Most of 
these Poles cannot speak Polish—their German is excellent—they 


shanged sides in time. Yes, Jean knows them, but he says: 
“Tr is a queer war.” A British officer sitting near by says: “ We 
sre back where we started from.” We are—only worse. The 


French army is now recruiting German prisoners for the Foreign 
Legion! Why? “They are better soldiers,” says the Minister of 
War. What is this world coming to? A Captain of the Jewish 
Brigade Group—on his way back to Palestine—gives me an eye- 


witness account of horrible crimes committed in Austria. All his 
men are Jews from Palestine. They joined up to fight Hitler. 
fyervthing is mixed up, muddled. Pacts of yesterday have 
become irrelevant today, “people’s hopes and ambitions are 


undermined, extinguished ; their power to do good is trodden upon 
by the realities of an impossible day-to-day existence that has be- 
come useless. 

Many of us came to France with eyes open; all of us wanted to 
know the truth. We all come to the same conclusions— 
though our experiences have been various. We only differ in our 
attitude towards the inevitable débdcle. Most of my colleagues just 
shrug their shoulders ; some say that France has deserved her fate. 
But, personally, I feel that it is the very length of the war which 
has sapped her strength. Her life under the Germans was harder 
than ours under the bombs. They still believe in us; but they 
will hate us if we leave them to their fate. They know that we 
alone cannot do much. But they appreciate what little we do— 
they appreciate the kindness and generosity of British troops. There 
is a lot of good-will here towards England—in spite of the ravages 
They may forget the worst if we do 
at all. 


have 


imposed by actions of war. 
But they'll hate us if we do nothing 


GIVE AND TAKE 


By LAURENCE WHISTLER 

OSTMEN have been busy again. 
 cxuhine and scouring our impoverished shops—the book shops 
where the one book that would have done so well was sold out after 
two days: the toy shops where the toys took our breath away, not 
so much by their charm or novelty or strength as by what we read 
on the tickets: the clothing shops where the recollection of coupons 
placed a naked sword between us and the already-none-too-suitable 
it. Yet presents have been given, perhaps more than ever before— 
given too, this first Christmas of the frugal peace, with a gay and 
the will, compounded both of ‘relief and of 


our best. 


For weeks past we have been 


baroque gesture of 
defiance. 

Postmen are generally gracious and genial men who do not rub 
the bloom from our presents by any apparent reluctance to handle 
them in such large quantities. Yet some of the presents they have 
brought us have met with a rather curious reception. There have 
been parcels which were opened with an exclamation, not of pleasure, 
but of dismay, even of downright indignation. “From Derek of all 
people! And we never send each other a present! He knows that 
perfectly well. Of course if I send anything now he’ll think it’s 
just a retort. And look at it: genuine Battersea—I think. It’s really 
too bad of him.” Perhaps Derek’s motive was above reproach. 
Perhaps he has acted on a sudden impulse of generosity. That might 
be true, and still not all the truth. For isn’t it conceivable that he 
has been rubbing his hands at the thought of a little score over an 
old and dear sparring-partner? 

For any present, but especially a Christmas present, to be given 
and received in this spirit is so laughably perverse that when we 
see it in that light we are jolted into reflecting on the nature of 
presents as a whole, on the idea of the gift in itself, involving, as it 
joes, a small ritual of everyday life, performed by two persons, and 


u 
best performed when they are phys‘cally in the same room. For like 
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all acts of generosity, whether between man and man, or between 
God and man, it does quite definitely require the collaboration of 
two ; there is no question of a passive participant. And it may be 
worth while to consider for a moment what is demanded of each in 
the perfectly conceived antiphony—an achievement rather less com- 
mon than we might suppose. 

It is first, then, to the giver that we must listen. We want to 
know that his motive is pure—that he is truly thinking of the pleasure 
of the other ; feeling pleasure himself—that is important—but finding 
it solely in that, not in his own bountifulness. All very trite, but 
how difficult to achieve! We may hardly achieve it in a whole life- 
time. For egotism is at our elbow with the mere thought of giving 
a present. Why, for example, do we rub out the price? Is it 
honestly because we want the recipient to think we have paid less? 
Or are we secretly rather hoping he will think we have paid more? 
In any case, ought the price to occupy our attention so long? 
Mightn’t we forget about it as soon as it is paid? Aren’t we already, 
to continue the metaphor, singing a little flat? And here it is worth 
noticing that to give anonymously is, in itself, no sort of safeguard 
against egotism. Deprived of the fitting payment in thanks, we are 
even more likely, unless we are very exceptional, to pay ourselves 
in self-esteem. On the whole, it is better for most of us to accept 
the natural reward. 

Now it is the recipient’s turn. And his part is the easier of the 
two. All that is really required of him is to be pleased and say so 
effectively. No doubt this requires training through childhood, just 
as a voice needs to be trained, though there must also be sozething 
to train. But it is not essential for him to like the present. The 
pen-wiper may be in deplorable taste, the novel may be already on 
the table ; he is still pleased with the kindness that thought it worth 
giving. That is why it is so important for the kindness to have been 
is quite impossible to be convincingly grateful for a 
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present one neither wants nor believes to have been given for the 
only good reason. 
And now once again we are closely attending to the giver. For 


every gift does require to be paid for, and it can only be pa‘d for in 
the currency of gratitude. When that has been offered and when 
it has also been accepted, payment has been made in full. There 
is no credit balance on the one side, no debit on the other. Every- 
one knows the man—it generally is a man—who cannot be thanked. 
His presents are handsome; but he gives them brusquels 
apparently without pleasure. As soon as they are in our hands h 
turns his back on us, or else he continues to talk us down, until cu 
thank-yous have trailed away into nothing. By his manner he seems 
to suggest that we are ungrateful, but that of course he dcesn’t look 
for thanks ; and he leaves us with the uncomfortable feel ng that 
we have confirmed him in his opinion of us. Little does he know 
how transparent he is, how clearly we are able to perceive his 
unattractive design, and how much thereby he diminishes the value 
of his giving, so that we tend to become what he assumes us to be, 
ungrateful. For he too feels, as well as anyone, that gratitude is pay- 
ment ; and he doesn’t want to be paid. He wants to indulge the self- 
satisfaction of the creditor. If he allowed us to thank him from our 
hearts we would no longer be under an obligation to him. The 
little ceremony has been spoilt. 

Pleasure should be reflected to and fro in the act of genercsity, 
just as light is reflected between two mirrors truly confronting one 
another. The obvious pleasure of giving increases the pleasure of 
receiving, and is shone back again in the pleasure of being thanked ; 
and so on towards infinity and out of reckoning. For pleasure, this 
multiplication of pleasure, is the object. Perfect harmony may be 
rare, but is not unknown. Lovers, for instance, may achieve it. 
Wherever it exists that maxim designed for an imperfect relationship 
—“it is better to give than receive ”—no longer applies. For when 
the pleasure of one is at last wholly derived from the pleasure of the 
other and absorbed in it, then it becomes as gracious to receive as 
to give. It becomes in fact difficult to remember which is which. 
It seems for a moment as if while acting one part we might just as 
easily and with equal favour be acting the other ; as if, indeed, we 
were acting, and ultimately for the delight of someone else altogether, 
that third undefinable person perpetually observing. And that is 
the best of it. 


ana 
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By HAROLD 


HAVE been encouraged by Mr. Michael Ayrton’s robust and 
] honourable article in last week’s Spectator to indulge in certain 
atfer-thoughts regarding the Picasso controversy. Those who con- 
sider Picasso to be the greatest of contemporary artists and those 
who see in him “the most destructive force which painting has yet 
hdd to face” will at least be united in a common regret: they will 
regard it as unfortunate that the British public should have made 
fools of themselves in front of foreigners. It is not so much that the 
outcry which has arisen and the correspondence which has appeared 
indicate a lack of knowledge and discrimination: stupid or insensitive 
things have been said or written about new forms of art in every 
country and in every age. It is rather that the controversy, in the 
form it has assumed, will suggest to foreign observers that there 
exists in this country no general standard of comparison, no common 
level of taste, no continuity of awareness or knowledge, against the 
background of which informed criticism can be differentiated from 
unimformed criticism. The startled surprise with which this exhibi- 
tion has been greeted implies that the majority of the British public 
had never known of Picasso before ; the readiness with which people 
who admittedly “ dislike” modern art have rushed into print upon 
this subject will give the impression abroad that in artistic matters 
the British public are sadly irresponsible. Nearly thirty-five years 
ago the first Post-Impressionist exhibition at the Grafton Galleries 
was greeted with hoots of derision. Since then the Cézannes, the 
Van Goghs, the Gauguins, which in 1910 aroused our English 
laughter have become quite ordinary pictures; coloured repro- 
ductions of them hang in the sitting-rooms of undergraduates and in 
service canteens ; it seems incredible to the younger generation that 
they could ever have aroused in us feelings either of anger or amuse- 
ment. Yet the lesson of the Grafton Gallery has remained unlearnt: 
we have been indulging in the same sort of foolishness all over again. 


* * * * 


Let me explain my present distress by an analogy. I am myself 
totally ignorant of, and uninterested in, the game of cricket. It is 
to me a matter of complete indifference whether eleven Englishmen 
are able to strike, to hurl or to catch a little ball with greater force, 
celerity or precision than eleven Australians. It may well be that 
my disregard for test matches deprives me of a whole area of living 
interest and vicarious excitement. I am conscious even of a slight 
pang of envy when I observe elderly gentlemen bolting their 
luncheon in order not to be late for Lords: I am aware that here 
is a range of experience and enjoyment from which I am myself 
debarred. Yet it would never occur to me to comment, even 
privately, upon the merits or defects of any given cricketer ; and 
were I to voice such comments in public I should rightly be exposing 
mvself to ridicule and contempt. And why? Because in the realm 
of sport and games there exists in this country a general level of 
knowledge and awareness which would render any such intrusion on 
my part an act of vain presumption and one which would be recog- 
nised as such. Yet the very people who would regard it as an 
impertinence were I to voice my opinion of a cricketer will them- 
selves, without even the stirrings of a blush, speak with assurance 
on the works of a painter of whose previous productions and de- 
velopment they know almost nothing at all. And why is this? 
Surely because they take games seriously and art only as incidental. 
And surely also this distressing falsification of values is not one 
which we should wish to be publicly proclaimed. 


+ * * * 


This Picasso controversy suggests certain other curious malforma- 
tions of the English critical sense. In regard to music the British 
Public are on the whole commendably sensible, nor do people suggest, 
when a musician plays some composition which is beyond their 
understanding, that he is either making fun of his audience or showing 
off. In literature again the ordinary reader is quite tolerant of 
experiments. Ulysses has been increasingly accepted as a master- 
piece of innovation, and the fact that James Joyce’s subsequent 
writings are almost unintelligible does not lead people to write angry 
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letters to the newspapers. I have sought three times to acquire some 
understanding or appreciation of Haveth Childers Everywhere and 
have been obliged to confess myself defeated. But it has never 
occurred to me, or to anyone else, that in composing this experiment 
Joyce was guilty of insincerity ; it is merely that his passionate interest 
in literary experiment carried him to a point where communication 
was severed between himself and his readers. We may regret that 
English poetry of the post-Eliot period should have become so private 
as to be egocentric, or even egoistic ; but this does not lead us to 
expostulation ; it leads us only to welcome recent indications that 
this period of the internal soliloquy is drawing to its end. Why, there- 
fore, should the British public, who acquiesce quite mildly in the 
incomprehensible in music and literature, become vociferous when 
confronted with paintings which they are unable to understand? The 
British Council and the authorities of the Victoria and Albert have 
been upbraided even for allowing any such exhibition to take 
place ; yet assuredly they were fulfilling their proper functions in 
allowing us to see the work produced by Picasso and Matisse during 
the war years. Why therefore this indignation? It is a problem 
which deserves to be examined. 
* * * * 


The explanation, I suggest, is a simple one. For whereas the 
enjoyment of music and literature is a private enjoyment, in which 
individual eccentricities of appreciation are condoned, the Picasso 
exhibition was a public, and indeed almost official, exhibition, and as 
such it became a challenge to public opinion. The ordinary citizen 
felt that he had been invited to express his views, and, since we 
live in a free country and one blessedly immune from intellectual 
snobbishness, he did so in violent terms. The official sanction given 
to these pictures (which in fact represent only a momentary phase 
in Picasso’s long arustic evolution) gave the public the impression 
that these were works of art which they were expected to understand 
and to admire ; and since the British public prefer pictures to provide 
them not with the uneasiness of novelty, but with the comforts of 
recognition, the resultant humiliation and disappointment induced 
them to utter wild and often meaningless cries. How can the 
ordinary visitor have been exoected to know that Picasso’s blue 
period came to an end in 1904; that his saltumbanque period was 
of short duration ; and that his Demoiselles d’Avignon, which began 
his cubist period, dates from as long ago as 1907? How can he 
have known that the startling works now exhibited in no way repre- 
sent the total performance of a great artist, but merely illustrate a 
mood of disgust through which he passed during the atrocious years? 
All that the public saw was a series of pictures, apparently uniform 
in manner and intent, which they imagined (quite wrongly) they 
were supposed to admire and which they did not admire in the 
very least. One can pardon them for feeling annoyed. What one 
finds it less easy to forgive is that so many people who ought to 
have known better shared their indignation. 


* * * _ 


I have for many years had three Picassos on the walls of my 
sitting-room—a neo-classic drawing, an abstract painting in bright 
colours, and a cubist portrait. They have for long afforded me 
delight. From the receat collection I derived no pleasure at all, but 
only pain; these pictures seemed to me ugly in form and ugly in 
But I was preserved from disappointment by three con- 
siderations. I knew, in the first place, that they represented only 
a phase in Picasso’s evolution. I knew that that phase coincided 
with a period of acute and indignant suffering during which Picasso 
had sought to express all the ugliness. which he saw, and rightly 
saw, in a world at war. And I also knew that Picasso understood 
far more about painting than I did myself. Such considerations 
impose, if not a certain modesty, then at least a certain “ suspension 
of disbelief.” I enjoy pretty patterns and I enjoy pretty colours ; 
but I also respect “artistic power: it weuld never have occurred 
to me to be angry with Picasso because the war aroused in him 
a burst of Andalusian rage. 
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«cinderella.’’ At the Adelphii——* The Glass Slipper.”” At the 
St. James’s. 
Some day a really gifted impresario will have the brilliant and ex- 
cedingly novel idea of producing as a pantomime a straight, un- 
wigarised, un-popularised, but vivid, lively, poetic (that is to say, 
-reative) version of one of our fine traditional fairy-tales. To do 
thi he will need the exquisite visual taste of a Diaghilev, the dis- 
cernment of a gifted play-producer, such as H. Granville-Barker, in 
respect of casting and production, and a sound but not too specialised 
judgement of music. Then, and then only, shall we see a Cinderella 
that is a thing of beauty and delight to ail—young and old. I need 
hardly add that such a Cinderella is not on show in the London 
theatres today. 

What we have is the late Herbert Farjeon’s slightly clever but 
rather tedious semi-highbrow Glass Slipper at the St. James’s, which, 
# it has more merit than Bud Flanagan and Jack Hylton’s Cinderella 

the Adelphi, is, nevertheless, lacking in the essential poetry and 

romantic beauty belonging to its theme and is on the whole sadly 
unsatistving. As for the Adelphi Cinderella, it positively wallows in 
sentimentality—Mr. Flanagan’s “ Buttons” is a monument in this 
ne which I can only hope will never be surpassed in my lifetime. 
The long, seemingly interminable duologue between himself and 
inderella he has interpolated into the story before the arrival of 
the Good Fairy with ball-dress and coach completely kills the trans- 
ition scene; it is utterly out of keeping with the romantic 
character of the story, though I have no doubt there are, unfortu- 
nately, many who may find it funny. It is certainly a production for 
sentimental adults rather than for children. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


Review of the Year. “The House on 92nd Street.’’ At the Odeon. 

















I back at the films of the year, with what eagerness. does the 
critic search for the least sign of a trend which will turn his list into 
a constructive analysis of the cinema of 1945. How hard he must 
fight 1st the temptation to make the films fit some pet theory 
of relapse or renaissance. Conscious therefore of my peril I venture 
u ry that the work of the past vear has revealed two inter- 
connected trends, each of them likely to prove surprising in certain 
professional quarters. To begin with I find that a high proportion 
of the outstanding films have aimed at a realistic representation of 
normal contemporary life. Secondly there seems some evidence of 
a slump in good comedy. These concomitants of the final year of 
war 1 some colour to the theory that cs:ape from martial horrors 
is better achieved by alternative realities than by comedy. 

first consider the light films. The best of them was The 


Lvl S 
Fifth Chair, and it is perhaps not without significance that it achieved 
many s effects by a process of introversion, by looking ironically 
inwards towards the extravagances and the banalities of Hollywood. 
| ‘re were Blithe Spirit and Arsenic and Old Lace, both 


tempering their fun with an occasional cold blast from the mortuary. 
The Princess and the Pirate was scarcely Bob Hope at his best and 
The Road to Utopia I have not seen, but whatever its virtues they 
cannot effect the general conclusion that 1945 was not a vintage year 
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In the matter of realism we are at once on more stimulating 
gro Brief Encounter gave us what from most points of view 
is the first balanced, intimate, and genuinely moving study of English 
midd iss life yet to reach the screen. A Tree Grows in Brooklyn 


idered equally remarkable service to the tenement dwellers of 
New York, and The Southerner depicted a young American farmer’s 





5 a the soil realistically, colourfully and with directorial 
arLiStr 

In the field of documentary. The True Glory, with its imaginative 
use characterised commentary, Burma Victory and Journey 
Tog r have well maintained the tradition, whilst 7 he Seventh Veil 
cari f the psychol stakes, ana Dead of Night, Farewell My 
Lo ind The Lost Weekend each carry off a palm in the spheres 


S . <s and dipsomania. It has not been a good year for 
non-English-speaking films, but the belated arrival of Malraux’s 


dra if the Spanish war, L’Espoir (“ Days of Hope”) much im- 
proved the record 

| e left till last the most interesting development of all because 
t relates to a category of film which also provides a new release for 
his k. The House on 92nd Street is producer Louis de Roche- 


mont’s second attempt this year to achieve a smooth combination 
aw tact and fiction. In T/ 


hioh sorkir ! 


Fighting Lady (certainly one of 1945’s 
f air combat in the Pacific were 
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given a feature film shape by the addition of a minimum of re-enacted 
episodes. In The House on 92nd Street de Rochemont has carried 
the method to a further stage by employing a small team of actors 
and actresses to give intimacy to a founded-on-fact story of how 
the U.S. counter-espionage service defeated Nazi attempts to discover 
the secret of the atomic bomb. The result is a spy thriller as exciting 
as any yet screened which embodies sequences revealing the actual 
methods used by the secret agents and includes real evidence photo- 
graphed by the concealed movie-cameras of F.B.I. agents. Even 
more remarkable is the success with which professional actors are 
blended in with ordinary people shown busy with their day-to-day 
jobs. Real settings have been used and the whole endeavour has 
been to lift the story out of the studios back into life. 

The House on 92nd Street and The Fighting Lady are not perhaps 
the best films of the year but they are certainly likely to prove the 
most prolific in new film-making ideas. If, to end up this article, 
there should be a “ best,” then my vote is divided between Brief 
Encounter and A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. EDGAR ANSTEY. 


ART 


Paul Klee. At the National Gallery. La Jeune Gravure Contem- 
porain and Contemporary Chinese Woodcuts. At the Royal 
Watercolour Society Gallery.—— The Art of Tibet. At the Berkeley 
Galle ries. The London Group. At Burlington House. 


WirH what leaden flippancy, which passes for humorous comment, 
a well-known daily paper has turned from deriding Picasso to 
sniggering at Paul Klee, and with the same implied contempt as 
usual for people who would exhibit or spend money on such works 
of art, they have sent a reporter without either knowledge or enthu- 
siasm to “make a story of it.” Letters follow: the eminent are 
canvassed, and the ignorant wil! shortly howl their protests at the 
exhibition being permitted in a public art gallery. It seems that 
when news is in short supply a paper can always fill in space with 
this sort of nonsense. The philistines rage at Klee and Picasso 
with all the righteous indignation of the uninformed, and they always 
rage for the wrong reasons. Paul Klee, an exquisite miniaturist with 
a wonderful sense of colour and surface, has at one time and another 
produced work so slight, and even work so crude, as to be a fair 
butt for imbeciles. There are such examples in the current exhibi- 
tion ; but he has also produced drawings of such delicate fantasy 
and elegant conception that his work will live in its own particular 
little niche for as long as pictures can command an audience, and 
some of these may also be seen at the National Gallery. If you 
want to scoff at Klee, look at Nos. 120, 130 and 131, for these are 
second-rate Klee and will provide you with ammunition ; but if 
you want to see what extraordinary sensitivity and beauty of lin: 
and texture he possesses at his best, look at Nos. 46, 57, 80, 89, 103 
and numerous others. Klee’s work is not a single lump to be 
summed up in a word. Some of his least good designs would make 
wonderful textiles, and might well be seen in this light: his best 
drawings must be viewed with the same acceptance of another world, 
as in the reading of Lear’s “ Nonsense Songs ” or “ Alice in Wonder- 
land.” They have a poignant beauty beyond pleasure. 

The engravings at the R. W. S. do not serve to show any very 
significant emergence of young talent in France. “Les Vieux” 
excessively outweigh “ Les feunes,” and I think it a pity that the 
acknowledged giants of contemporary graphic art, Rouault, Picasso, 
Bonnard and Matisse, should be represented in this exhibition as 
guests of the Society, for they dwarf the rising generation. On the 
whole, this is a pleasant enough exhibition with a high level of 
craftsmanship, but the best even of the young ; Edward Goerg—a 
very underrated artist—André Jacquemin and Joseph Hecht are in 
their forties. We wait impatiently for the much-trumpeted appear- 
ance of the young artists, who, we are told, have been thrown up 
by the war. The Chinese woodcuts upstairs are very proficient, but 
not very interesting, since, like so much recent Asiatic art, they 
are strongly and unhappily flavoured with Occidental mannerisms, 
These woodcuts are mostly in the mode of modern Russian book 
ilustration. Lack of space prevents me from doing more than re- 
commending the exhibition of Tibetan Art, which, in contrast to 
the modern Chinese woodcuts, is pure Asiatic, some of it of great 
beauty. 

The London Group is much as usual ; well supported by its main- 
stays—Pasmore, Hitchens, Fitton and others. Among the lesser- 
known exhibitors, Sheila Walters and Clifford Frith deserve special 
mention, but their pictures are, I think, priced too high. 

MICHAEL AYRTON. 
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LETTERS TO 


AIR TRANSPORT AND THE R.A.F. 


Sir,—Mr. West opens his letter with the sentence, “ There is hardly a 
line of your contributor Nigel Tangye’s article on Air Transport and 
the R.A.F. which does not call for comment.” I agree with Mr. West, 
but unfortunately the remainder of his letter appears to be a criticism 
against only a few lines, and on one point only, of Mr. Tangye’s attack. 
Mr. West, in fact, merely tries to make vague excuses for the inefficiency 
of the whole Command, and his conclusion is that no better organisation 
for the job exists today. That being so, it is time the country was pro- 
vided with something against which these criticisms could not be made, 
and we should not be content with this laissez-faire attitude, which is 
best summed up by a phrase which I think Mr. Harold Nicolson used 
years ago in one of his broadcast talks, “ That’s the best we can do for 
you. Take it or leave it, my good man.” Once, in my happy state, I 
worked in Bomber Command. At the end of the European War we were 
absorbed by this parasite, Transport Command, whose tentacles seized 
and squeezed the life out of us, as well as other efficient fighting units— 
Fighter and Coastal Command. From that time onwards we became 
wholly disorganised. An efficient administrative staff at Bomber Com- 
mand was superseded by a superabundance of incompetent persons who 
took refuge behind the rings of their superior ranks—-the chairborne 
division—whenever we tried to prod them into activity. Nobody knew 
the answer to anything ; procrastination was the watchword, playing for 
safety and the retention of their jobs the policy, and in the meantime 
thousands of us were wasting our time when we could have been back 
at our jobs or at our universities. Mr West should give greater attention 
to Mr. Nicolson’s condemnation of Transport Command, written after 
he had had the misfortune to be one of its customers as a passenger. 
If a passenger in any competitive civil air line had been accorded similar 
treatment, assuredly he would never patronise them again. Mr. West 
does not seek to explain away Mr. Nicolson’s discomforts and delays ; 
he merely dilates on methods of assessing losses in aircraft and personnel. 
Mr. Nicolson asks: “ What is the explanation of this lack of solicitude, 
this withdrawal of even human benevolence? Is it that the whole 
organisation is incompetent?” Mr. Tangye supplies the answer in his 
Jetter, in which he shows that the organisation (or disorganisation) is 
being run by men who “know less of a most complex subject than a 
clerk in the traffic department of any civil air line.” Having had the 
misfortune to work (or rather kill minutes and watch them die) in this 
Transport Command for several months, I support Mr. Tangye, whose 
contentions are the unpalatable truth, which Mr. West describes as “ mali- 
cious.” In defending these crimes, what particular axe has Mr. West to 
grind in Transport Command?—Yours faithfully, 
ARNOLD PRIESTLEY-BENNETT. 


SPECTATOR, 


YOUTH AND THE CHURCHES 


Sir.—In his letter of December 21st, Sir Henry Bashford asks whether 
the time has not come for the Church as a whole to consider, reverently, 
whether it could not embody the essentials of Christianity in a creed of 
today in the simplest possible phraseology. I, too, feel there is a need 
for something like this, but perhaps, if not quite a creed as a test of 
membership, at least a restatement of those things which underlie almost 
all the varied forms of Christian expression, in terms which are universal 
and without words that have acquired special associations. 

I would therefore like to draw attention to a most excellent attempt at 
this very thing which may be helpful to some of those who have taken 
part in the discussion on this subject and others like them. It was written 
by “ Three Laymen on the Staff of Durham University” and is entitled 
“The Esseace of Christian Thought,” and appeared in the British Weekly 
in the autumn of 1943. (Also printed in the Friend of December 31st,1943, 
page 877.) It is too long for much to be quoted here, but, firstly, it 
acknowledges one living God and, secondly, most important of all, “ the 
Christian believes the nature and love of God to have been actively shown 
and actually embodied in the person, teaching, life and death of Jesus 
Christ. . . . Through the quality of His life itself and in the manner of His 
death is shown the very nature of God.” The statement continues with 
the recognitiun of sin ; the need tor repentance met by Divine forgiveness, 
the meaning of which is supremely revealed and enacted in the death on 


the Cross. It reminds us that God’s spirit is an active influence on the 
jlives of men, helping them to understand the brotherhood of man, to 
understanding of the religious 


find inspiration through the intelligent 
wisdom of the Old and New Testaments and how “personal life is 
‘completed in the life of the community of Christians, historically founded 
by Christ. The Christian strongly affirms the necessity of a true Christian 


Church in the life of Society.” 
The whole thing is a remarkable piece of writing, and I would like to 
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feel it had been printed separately and was available for many Puzzled 
inquirers, but do not know if this has been done. Although comprehen. 
sive in its range, it omits those things which divide. It does not mention 
particular events concerning Christ’s physical life on this earth, nor does 
it specify the forms and ceremonies that should be used in worship, nor 
again does it introduce word forms which have acquired some special 
meaning in the course of the past 2,000 years. The various sects will 
each add their own particular beliefs or ceremonies and will earnestly 
regard these also as essential. No one need regard this statement as com- 
plete, though some may, but for those who will at least acknowledge a 
God and the historical existence of Jesus Christ it is a simple and clear 
basis of belief, shirking nothing, but also steering clear of much that is 
irrelevant and which often causes honest intellectual difficulty.—Yours 
sincerely, Eric H. Pease. 
Okeford-Fitzpaine, Dorset. 


S1r,—“ Student ” must have been greatly impressed with Canon Marriott's 
letter in your last issue. I can imagine him feeling that it was the last 
word—the last word ot hopelessness as far as the Church is concerned. 
But “Student” will admit that there is no reason why Jesus may not 
have said “ the last word ” about some aspects of religion. “Two thousand 
years ago” is nothing to do with it, either “because” or “ although.” 
Most people will agree that the sayings of Jesus—or the majority of 
them—as far as we are able to judge, are very true. And it is the truth 
of them that matters, whether they were uttered 2,000 years ago or 
yesterday. So, too, with the sayings of any other world-teacher. 

Canon Marriott does not say what he means by a “religion of revela- 
tion.” Revelation—however clear—must surely leave room for under- 
standing and interpretation. Einstein might reveal to me the last word 
about relativity ; but all he told me, as far as I am concerned, would 
depend upon my capacity to understand what he was saying. Of course, 
if he told me the moon was made of green cheese, and I trusted him 
sufficiently, I couid believe it ; just as the majority of the Nazis could 
and did believe wholeheartedly the fulsome nonsense talked by their 
Fuhrer. But is that the kind of faith the Church demands? If so, how 
does Canon Marriott explain the bitter controversies amongst the authori- 
ties of religion as to the meaning and interpretation of this “ revelation” 
throughout the centuries since it was given? Surely if the “ revelation” 
had been clear and unequivocal our libraries cught not to be full of count- 
less tomes explaining in a vast variety of interpretations exactly what it 
did mean? “ That is just what the younger generation cannot accept,” 
says Canon Marriott, and he might have added, “ very many of the older 
generation, too.” “But it is also,” he continues, “what the Christian 
Church cannot recant.” “ Recant ” is an ugly word ; how much has Canon 
Marriott already recanted of teaching which can be proved up to the hilt 
from Holy Scripture? “Where the worm cieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched”! “Interpretation” is the word he would use in this 
connection—and so give his whole case away! 

“ Student ” has my sincere sympathy ; but perhaps he will allow me to 
say religion needs people like him if it is to be saved from hopeless 
obscurantism ; people who desire the truth supremely, and are prepared 
to “prove all things, and hold fast that which is good.”’—Yours truly, 

Willersey Rector,, Broadway, Worcs A. F. G. FLETCHER. 


Str,—May I, as a young student of eighteen, wholeheartedly endorse 
the views expressed by “ Student” from my native city and by Mr. C. 
Scott? The author of your original article “ Youth and the Churches” 
was, I think, correct in his statement that there is a growing interest in 
religion among the younger generation; there is no corresponding 
increase in the attendance of young people at church. Why? 

I have no knowledge of the position in England, but, as “ Student” 
informed you, the remedy the church tries in Scotland is to sponsor social 
gatherings on Sunday evenings, at which tea is dispensed along with 
hymns and mediocre lectures. Saturday evening dancing, week-night 
physical culture or hobbies are also common ; never is the intelligence 
appealed to: always the appeal is made to something which is popular 
enough to be an effective “carrot for the donkey.” Thinkers such as 
“Student” and myself are not attracted to such “ fellowships” as they 
are called here. “Student” finds such doctrines as the Trinity, the 
Virgin Birth, Hell, and, I presume, Heaven, difficult to believe ; so do I. 


To say so at any church-sponsored youth meeting is tantamount to a 
confession of grievous sin. 
That, Sir, is the position. The Church will apparently minister to 


all save the intellectually honest student who refuses to subscribe to 
perplexing a statement as the Apostles’ Creed. Naturally, we shun so 
narrow an outlook. No matter how charitably disposed we may Ieel 
towards the Christian ethical code, there is a natural aversion to a body 
which refuses to admit criticism. When the Rationalist Annual for 1946 
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contains a telling article by C. E. M. Joad entitled “ Why I ant No Longer 
a Rationalist,” one may be pardoned for thinking, although erroneously, 
that the Agnostics and Freethinkers alone can allow tolerance. 

Until the Church realises that young people trained in the healthy 
frankness of the debating society or the common-room cannot be recon- 
ciled to an unhealthy silence on fundamental problems, they will fail to 
attract the best material. I myself despair of any improvement when on 
admitting, for example, that the Revelation of St. John seems to be a 
mere superstitious myth, I am met with replies varying from pained 
surprise to intolerant annoyance, or, worse, incoherent mumblings about 
“faith” which will move mountains ; it may, indeed, but it wil! never 
remove the youthful spirit of inquiry. 

In conclusion, Sir, I may remark that to me one of the most depress- 
ing aspects of a thoroughly depressing situation is the ignorance dis- 
played by many of the clergy of progressive thought. Many preachers 
in my district have never read the Screwtape Letters and perhaps more 
will know nothing of this correspondence in your columns. Can we be 
blamed if we can only see in this either unpardonable apathy or hopeless 
conservatism? From this it is but a short step to cynicism, where one 
is sorely tempted to regard church-going, ot as evidence of a firm faith, 
but as something animated by a very mundane desire for an insurance 
policy against the unpredictable.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

RoGcuvaLp L. W. 

25 Stephen Crescent, Garrowhill, Baillieston, By Glasgow. 


CZECHS AND GERMANS 


Sin—In The Spectator of December 14th, Dennis Bardens wrote on 
“Czechs and Germans” in order to prove that “there is not the faintest 
analogy to be drawn between what has happened to a few Germans in 
Czechoslovakia and what Germans have done to the Czechs.” Mr Bardens 
has, however, overlooked the following facts: 


Scott. 


The Nazis closed down the Czech universities and technical high 
schools only. The Czechs shut down. all the German schools, even 


including the kindergartens. The Germans transferred 1,100,000 out of 
8,000,000 Czechs for work in Germany. The Czechs are transferring 
(again according to Mr. Bardens’s figures) 2,5c0,coo out of, 2,811,000 
Germans, not for a limited period but for ever. Mr. Bardens omitted to 
say how large a proportion of the 1,100,000 Czech workers went to 
Germany of their own free will, and sent back their savings and spent 
their? holidays at home. There is indeed 
between the two types of transfer 

Mr. Bardens admits that “in the few months immédiately following the 
liberation there were, undoubtedly, individual reprisals, and expulsions 
of sections of the German population under conditions which were unfair 
and in some cases inhumane”; does Mr. Bardens imply that reprisals 
become “ fair and humane ” when inflicted as a general measure and by 
order of the Central Government? Or does Mr.. Bardens consider it 
human: and fair to rob the victims of whatever private property they 
cannot carry on their backs and afterwards expel them? Even the shave 
workers, Mr. Bardens’ yardstick for inhumane treatment, were left in 
possession of their belongings and found them intact on their return. 

Mr. Bardens blames the Sudeten Germans for having produced only 
a minority of anti-Fascists, and justifies their removal from the territory 
where they have lived for 700 years on these grounds. But what about 
the Slovaks and their huge majority for Hitler's New Order? They are 
to belong to the new State. Is justice different for different -peoples? 
Finally, how does Mr. Bardens explain the discrepancy between his 
description of the Czech concentration camps and British official reports? 
The Under-Secretary of State, Mr. McNeil, stated recently in the House 
of Commons that conditions in these camps were “far from desirable.” 
Also, among journalists of high repute, Mr. C. R. Gedye called these 
camps “an outrage to humanity.”—Yours faithfully, WENZEL JAKSCH. 

16 Laurel Gardens, London, N.W.7 


Sir—It was with pleasure and a sense of relief that I read Dennis 
Bardens’ article “Czechs and Germans” in The Spectator of Decem- 
ber 14th—pleasure that at length someone who knew the situation in 
Czechoslovakia accurately had written about it; and relief that I would 
not have to attempt to do it. I, too, had read the statement Mr. Bardens 
refers to—not in Prague, but in Bratislava—and had been moved to look 
into the matter for myself. Although my investigations were not as 

ve as your correspondent’s, m? conclusions were identical. Dur- 


exhaustiv 
ing the war I have seen internment camps in five countries, and, with 


the exception of Switzerland, nowhere were they as clean and well run 
as in Bohemja. It is not revenge which motivates the Czechs and 
Slovaks ; rather a conviction that the existence of so large an alien 
minority presents a grave danger 

The Germans, found it comparatively easy to lead the Anglo-Saxons 
up the garden path after the last war by appealing to cur easily aroused 


“not the faintest analogy ” , 
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sentimentality. If we are not on our guard they will do it again. Articles 
such as Mr. Bardens’ help to protect us against our own misplaced and 
uninformed sympathies.—Yours, &c., RosBerT C. DEXTER. 
The Church Peace Union (Founded by Andrew Carnegie), 
11 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


RELEASE AND RESETTLEMENT 


S1r,—As a Serviceman who volunteered straight from school at the age 
of eighteen, I belong to that growing group who have had their education 
interrupted. In the course of our duties my ship has spent a week at 
Vancouver, and my personal interests led me to contact the Professor of 
Fconomics at the University of British Columbia (a Scotsman, of course! ). 
He told me that they had, starting the year’s course, a number of students 
who were still in uniform (a liaison officer was attached to look after 
their pay, &c.). They obtained their discharge automatically as their 
turn came round. It is a scheme designed to help the university on its 
administrative side, at the same time having the men under training as 
soon as possible. 

I had previously made inquiries to the ship’s Release and Resettlement 
officer (a sideline job for the engineer Lt.-commander), who told me that 
our Servicemen could do nothing until they were in “ civvy street,” when 
they should apply in the normal way, and to an Appointments Office if 
they desired -advice or financial assistance. I should have thought that 
our Government could have devised some similar scheme to that of the 
Canadians’. 

Postal study in the Pacific is rather difficult because of the irregularity. 
At Hong Kong I received copies of The Spectator from July 27th to 
September 14th, inclusive. During our week’s stay at Vancouver we 
were expecting some fresh mail coming across Canada, but apparently 
those at the Admiralty concerned with the movement of shipping and 
the distribution of mail are not on speaking terms! 

For Service reasons, I remain, Yours truly, PETTY OFFICER. 
Sir,—We should like to comment from our own experience on Class B 
releases from the Forces. We were selected as two of the 3,000 Arts 
students who were to be released to resume their studies not later than 
the beginning of October. Authorities for cur release did not reach our 
units from H.Q. B.A.O.R. until ear!y in October. By then the unit was 
under orders to move to M.E.F., and, cwing to a combination of unfortu- 
nate circumstances, we were unable to sign cur papers until we were in 
this theatre. It appears that G.H.Q. M.E.F. wil! not accept a B.A.O.R. 
posting without the sanction of a body called the M.E.F. Manpower 
Selection Board. Our documents have been forwarded to this Board 
through the “usual channels,” and although five weeks have elapsed we 
have heard nothing further. We have already Jost a full term and shall 
consider ourselves lucky if we are back for next term. 

We do not wish to over-emphasise the personal aspect of this unneces- 
sary delay, but rather to illustrate the discrepancy which appears to exist 
between ‘the stated policy _of the Government and its execution by the 
military authorities on the spot. Our case is not an isolated one; there 
are others in the same position out here who are merely waiting for a 
rubber stamp on their documents and their disposal instructions. We 
know of on officer who, impatient of delay, made a jeep trip to Second 
Echelon, sorted out his own release papers from a file and proceeded 
triumphantly home. Unfortunately, such means are open only to a privi- 
leged few. The majority can only sit and wait, at the mercy of delays 
imposed by red tape. If building workers and teachers are to be held up 
in.-similar fashion, prospects of speeding up housing and_ education 
schemes are far from bright.—Yours, &c., PEMA Ko. 


JOB-HUNTING 


Sir,—As an officer of the last war, I sympathise with “ Demobilised 
Officer” on the subject of “job hunting,’ but there is another side to 
it all. Your correspondent’s letter, I think, was a little hard on the 
employers, but no doubt some employers need reminding of what the 
Servicemen have done for them! In our own case, we have found the 
position rather different from that which your correspondent relates. We 
are in search of a number of youngish men, 25 to 30, for various parts 
of the country, to occupy the position of salesmen calling upon the 
grocery trade for the sale of high-grade proprietary foodstuffs. 

We have communicated with a number of box numbers in The Times 
during the last few months, sending details of vacancies, but in no case 
have we reply, an acknowledgement or an application for 
further particulars. This is just the experience of one small unit in the 
foodstuffs trade, but we content ourselves with enclosing our card and 
BisHor AUCKLAND. 


> 


received a 


signing ourse!ves, Yours, &c., 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


Str,—Looking back from this first peace-time Christmas over the past 
six years, we feel a great wish to express to Mr. Harold Nicolson our 
thanks for his delightful articles in The Spectator. His special knowledge 
of diplomacy and history and his wide interests in so many other subjects, 
together with his beautiful prose, make these articles unique. Amidst the 
Strain and worries of the war, they have been to many of us like an oasis 
in the desert. 

May we hope that Mr. Nicolson’s articles will be continued, to gladden 
us through what may well be an even more difficult time ahead.—Yours 
faithfully, THREE GRATEFUL READERS. 


VILLAGE SCHOOLS 


Sir,—Proposals from the Education Authorities are being put before 
Council and Church School Managers with regard to centralising educa- 
tion in towns and closing up mary village schools. Admittedly there 
are advantages, but the other side of the picture is a disaster. The 
school in most villages is the mainspring of the place, and though the 
buildings are not so good outside, the standard of teaching inside is 
high, as the high percentage of scholarships shows. Moreover, in villages 
the parents are in intimate touch with the teachers, a human element 
which helps everyone concerned. We want to keep people in the 
rural districts, and then we propose to counteract this by sending the 
young away during their most malleable years! Besides all this, there 
ire transport difficulties, and the parents of children already under the 
scheme find that coughs and colds and infectious complaints are greatly 
increased by waiting about at bus-stops and concentrating children in 
But the crux is that for many villages a light will go out 
ELEANOR ADLARD 


large schools. 
if their schools are closed.—Yours faithfully, 


Martens, Winchcombe, nr. Cheltenham. 


LUTHER-SPECTATOR DECEMBER 14 


S1r,—-The most evil and the most foolish thing that has ever appeared in 
an English paper. Yours is the responsibility, and truly it can be said 
Better a millstone were tied round your reck and you were cast into the 
sea—for you have now the mark of the Beast. G. R. PAaynt 


Bampton Street, Tiverton, Devon. 


THE TOFFEE APPLE 


I am sorry to know that your correspondent Philip Carr does not 
what is a “toffee apple” he has missed much pleasure 
having seen a chila enjoy this delicacy. However, if he will 
kindly refer to The Spectato., page 28, of the same issue in which 
his essay appeared, he will be able to see something in this respect 
which no doubt will be to his advantage and future pleasure !—Yours 
faithfully, ERNEST H.. TAYLOor. 


Bishop Oak 


SIR, 
know 
in never 


Wolsingham, Co. Durham 


THE ENGLISH ROMANTICS AND FRANCE 


Sir,—All students of Anglo-French literary relations will be grateful 
Mr. Harold Nicolson for his delightful “ Marginai Comment” on this 
subject in The Spectator of December 21st, 1945. He is surely mistaken, 
however, when he writes that “our great romantics were almost wholly 
unaffected by French modes of thought.” To take two examples only: 
Wordsworth was profoundly affected net only by Rousseau, but also by 
Ramond de Carbonni¢res, whom described as that “ most 
wccurate and poetical” painter of Swiss scenery, and by his conversations 
with Michel Beaupuy, the Republican officer (see The Prelude, Book IX), 
while Shelley owed an immense debt both to the French “ philosophes ” 
of the eighteenth century and to Constantin de Volney, author of the once 
famous Ruimes ou Meditations sur les Révolutions des Empires.—Yours 
faithfully, V. DE S. PINTO. 


University College, Nottingham 
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THE normal postal service; to Czecheslovakia, Italy and Poland 
have been resumed, and readers who would like to send copies 
of THE SPECTATOR to their friends in these countries can now 
do so. 
The post paid subscription rate is 30s. per annum. 
Send instructions with remittance to THI 
LIMITED, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


More than abundant rains have at any rate done one service: they have 
robbed of their favourite excuse the inefficient guardians of our polluted 
rivers. It has been a popular device, especially in the Home Counties, 
to hold up the rivers for the forming of artificial lakes. The bright 
patches of water were a guide to airborne enemies, and were drained 
back into the river. Pollution was attributed—plausibly, but not with 
complete truth—to the piled refuse thus decanted. The last of this has 
now reached the sea and the excuse can no longer hold. Another must 
be found, for the poisoning continues. One ingenious fisherman on the 
Lea devised a cage for smal] trout, so that he could judge of the whole- 
someness of the water by the health of the captives. In ihe past the 
Commissioners have had samples of the water analysed, and it would be 
interesting to know what analyses would show, though the diagnosis— 
if we may judge from the past—would not necessarily be followed by any 
curative treatment. The urban idea that our rivers are no move than 
convenient sewers still seems to prevail. Some people have expressed 
fears that the water-cress beds may suffer and prove a danger to human 
health. Happily, the custom is to make these beds about the little springs 
that bubble out in the valleys, and these would not be affected in any 
way by the general poisoning of the main stream. The little industry has 
this advantage, that it reaches its height in mid-winter. 
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Restored Reaches 

The welcome waterspouts have had also more positively beneficial 
effects. A number of streams have their origin in the chalk ridges or 
hills, such as the Chilterns, in which the water level rises and falls in 
response to past weather. This level had fallen so low that upper reaches 
of some of the most attractive streams quite disappeared. You could 
walk dryshod along the bed and pick specimens of a newly-encouraged 
flora. ‘There seems to have been a more or less permanent fall in this 
water level, attributed locally to the excessive demands of London. 
However this may be, the level has risen before the seasonal date at 
which it was expected. February is generally the month that fills the 
dykes, because of the long period of reduced evaporation that precedes 
it. If Commissioners would prevent defilement, fishermen would theni- 
selves restock the streams, though it would be necessary to put back cray- 
fish and dace and stickleback if the old life of the streams is to be restored, 
so complete has been the pollution. 


Health-sowing Snails 

A soldier just returned from a Japanese prison‘camp has told how 
member of th: camp saved the health and perhaps the 
by the making of a snail farm. The Society of 
urged us not to neglect snails—escargots, if not 
“the wicked waste involved 


an ingenious 
life of the prisoners 
Conchologists has long 
colimagons. One of them wrote. angrily of 
in the spectacle of great big snails crawling about 
The large, fat Roman snail is still to be found in Britain, and 

Pomaua 
remember 


unmolested and un- 
eaten.” 
several species have constant epithets that make the mouth wate: 
ind Nemoralis are perhaps the most succulent. So far as I 

the Swiss Family Robinsoa delighted in sandwiches of snails inserted 
between the halves of a fried potato, a luxury doubtless of high dietetic 
virtue and rich in vitamins. Such refinements were not 

the prisoners ; but the snails did, in fact, prove of no little value, and 
it was recorded that only one prisoner kecked at the cffer. In the same 
camp an heroic Colonel, escaping through the entang!ement. 
few cocoanuts from a neighbouring tree; but so watchful w 
suspicious sentries that he had to sit up in the sh 
six consecutive hours before returning with his booty. 
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In My Garden 

interval between Christmas and the New Year were blooming 
both the purple and white Daphne, Prunus Sub- 
birtella Autumnalis (a mass of bloom), Pyrus Japonica, Genista Cinerea 
Mermaid, Ophelia and Zephyrine Drouhin roses, as well as the more 
regular winter flowerers, Viburnum Fragrans and Tinus. A yet mor 
eloquent, though unwelcome, sign of the mildness of the weather wa 
the emergence of the hive bees in some numbers. In the vege g 
spring cabbage threatens to be “ winter-proud.” The doubt whether to 
order annual flower seeds has been resolved by the kind gift of a quantity 
of packets from a wiser gardener who saves his own sced. 

W. Beach THOMAS 
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Looking 
Ahead 


The Main Line Railways’ post-war plans 
include the introduction of the latest 
scientific improvements in new loco- 
motives and in re-conditioning existing 
engines. Passenger rolling stock will 
include new designs with bright colours, 
new fabrics, plastics and other materials. 
The finest railway service in the world 
will be offered to the British public as 


soon as materials and man-power permit 
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Cimvernsation Piece 
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the $ Ib. (postage 6d. extra), 10/9 
the } Ib. postage 4d. extra). Call 
at any Rothman shop or post your 
order to Rothmans Ltd. (S.P. 
52.), 5, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 


connoisseur ! 


Tue rights of pipe smokers (once 
a ‘vexed question’ in the news- 
papers) were never more stoutly 
maintained than by the Rev. 
Samuel Parr, LL.D. All society 
sought him as a brilliant conver- 
sationalist, but he imposed a 
condition : “* No pipe, no Parr!” 
Our Pall Mall Mixture encourages 
good talk. A blend for the 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Red China 

The Challenge of Red China. By Gunther Stein. (Pilot Press. 15s. 
Rep CHINA is a small mountainous area in north-west China, a 
“ Border Region” where three provinces meet. The land is poor, 
semi-barren, dry, vellow and treeless. It is thinly inhabited by 1! 
million people, and normally some 1} million acres are under culti- 
vation. Mr. Stein includes in Red China 13 regions behind the 
Japanese lines—Anti-Japanese War Bases—with a total area 3! 
times as large as the British Isles and a total population of 80 millions. 
They are said to be under the indirect control of the Border Region 
Governmeni, but the control is clearly of a loose and indefinite 
character. It may well be, however, that in wide areas fresh life has 
been breathed into the ancient tradition of village self-government 
by the new spirit flowing out of Yenan. 

Yenan, the capital of Red China, is a little town with 40,000 inhabi- 
tants. It has four or five ancient motor tracks, but no roads or 
navigable rivers, no electricity and no machinery. “The political 
scene of Yenan reflects the calm simplicity of its rustic setting and its 
political life goes on at a retarded but steady tempo.” People’s 
Political Councils appoint and control the governments of boroughs, 
towns, districts and regions. Under the “three thirds” system, 
one third of the seats must go to Communists, one third to repre- 
sentatives of other parties, and one third to non-party candidates. 
The elections are said to be free, honest and democratic, and Mr. 
Stein is deeply impressed with the performances of these “ labora- 
tories of a primitive ‘ New Democracy.’ ” 

The economic system of Yenan is as primitive as its political life. 
Government and party officials receive practically no cash wages and 
produce most of their food and clothing in their off-duty hours 
There has been a general return to hand-spinning and hand-weaving ; 
the vast majority of the people live outside the market economy and 
their trade is simple barter. The total value of the note issue of 
Yenan’s currency is £325,000. There is no graft and no hoarding, 
and even income-tax presents no difficulties: “Each administrative 
village unit holds a special meeting once a year, at which all the 
people—owner-farmers, tenants and landlords—state their income 
in public . and if anybody makes a false statement he would be 
corrected at once.” The agrarian problem has been solved by an 
effective limitation of the landlord’s rent to 37) per cent. of the pro- 





duce of the soil, and Yenan’s crowning achievement is that the 
soldier has become a decent citizen, the friend and helper of the 
peasant 


The “New Democracy” set up by Mao Tzu T’ung is as firmly 
based upon the dictatorship of a single party as that of his rival Chiang 
Kai-shek, but it has ceased to be Communist in anything but name. 
Its two essential doctrines are, first, that man is not born evil and 
that wronedoers can be improved by social education; and, second, 
that the function of the State is to maintain the social order and 
defend the interests, not of individuals, but of the people as a whole 
The “Policy of Magnanimity,” with its aim of winning over and 


-— PABYR BOOKS 


About Education Cc. —. M. JOAD 


“ There are few educational works whose pages the reader eagerly 
turns over to find out what is going to happen next. Dr. Joad has 
the art of being amusing about that which profoundly matters. Its 
supreme readability makes this book a really important contribution 
to education at this time.""—New Statesman 7/6 








Redbrick and these Vital Days BRUCE TRUSCOT 
“Readers of Red Brick University will approach Mr. Bruce Truscot’s 


book with an assurance of finding it well worth reading. . . . if you 
have read Red Brick University, read its successor, too. If not, read 
them both.'’—-G. D. H. Cole ; New Stotesman 10/6 


Venice: An Aspect of Art ADRIAN STOKES 


“This new book on Venice, superbly illustrated with photographs 
chosen with exquisite taste, will give intense pleasure to all who 
have a true sensuous and intellectual appreciation of art."’-— Spectator 

Hlustrated. 10/6 
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converting offenders, has replaced the former “ stern policies of 
punishment,” mediation has become the chief method of dispensing 
civil law, class conflict has been abandoned and landlords are No 
longer massacred but are converted and persuaded to co-operate 
The guiding slogan of Yenan is “ Learn from the masses and teach 
them.” The administration keeps in the closest touch with the 
people and tries to provide them with the means of attaining their 
most cherished aspirations. Single-party rule, though absolute, has 
thus become light, gentle and imperceptible. 

Mr. Stein appears not to be aware that the philosophy he de. 
scribes is not Marxism but Confucianism pure and simple. A world 
ordered in accordance with the precepts of Confucius would be 4 
beautiful world, said the great Christian scholar Legge a century 
ago, ana Yenan richly deserves the praises showered on it; but it 
is Necessary to preserve a sense of scale and proportion. This beauti- 
ful world has been realised only at the village level, and only if it 
is allowed to leaven the mass can it survive and be of value. The 
disturbing feature of the present situation is that Mao and his fol- 
lowers appear to be seeking another road. There is considerable 
evidence that they have long planned a resort to armed force in order 
to extend their influence and authority. 

Mr. Stein’s valuable book deserves to be read with the closest 
attention. He is no historian, and he is inclined to be too kind to 
Yenan while being far too severe on Chungking, but he has suc- 
ceeded in giving us for the first time an authentic and reliable 
account of the Communist problem in China. JoHN T. Pratt. 


Ghosts 


Siegfried’s Journey. By Siegfried Sassoon. 


JANUARY 4, 


10s. 6d. 
IN a famous trilogy, Mr. Sassoon has recorded the experiences of 
George Sherston before and during the war of 1914-1918. In this 
book Mr. Sassoon continues his own reminiscences ; but they are 
so bound up with those of George Sherston that Siegfried’s Journey 
only begins where Sherston’s Progress left off. George Sherston 
was largely a work of art, and perhaps he died when he had served 
his purpose. Mr. Sassoon, fortunately, still lives, and he is still 
remembering, still pondering the paradoxes of his character, still 
trying to come to grips with the process by which a foxhunter, 
cricketer and war hero became a socialist and pacifist and both 
became a poet. Here he describes his experiences from 1916-1920 ; 
very largely he is concerned with memories of a social, 
literary and political life which could not be shared with George 
Sherston. He describes the growth of his literary reputation. his 
social and intellectual friendships, electioneering for Philip Snowden, 
collaboration on the old Daily Herald, a lecture tour in America ; 
and at the back of his mind is always a sense of surprise that these 
experiences should have happened to him. The list of his friends 
and acquaintances includes Ottoline Morell, Robert Ross, Wilfred 
Owen, Osbert Sitwell, Robert Bridges; of each he gives a vivid 
picture, but the most moving of these reminiscences of friendship 
are inspired by Thomas Hardy and Wilfred Scawen Blunt in their 
old age, perhaps because their integrity and self-sufficiency contrast 
so sharply with his own youthful uncertainties and se!f-contradictions. 
Hardy, especially, is offered as a kind of touchstone of what is 
false and what is true in the impressions that crowded so thickly 
upon his young friend. 

Mr. Sassoon is inclined to discover more of the false than the 
true in these impressions; only he regards them with a certain 
leprecating affection for his own youth, which he struggles to 
recapture. At the end of the book he confesses that he has only 
valf succeeded. Looking back at himself, “ picturing him in the 
clear afternoon light, in his New York straw hat, with the National 
yallery in the background, I can almost believe that I am looking 
yack at a faded photograph.” Elsewhere he has expressd the same 

tachment: 

“Degrees of groping thought have taught me to conclude 
That when a man began in youth to learn truth crude 
From life in the demented strife and ghastly glooms 
Of soul-conscripting war, mechanic and volcanic,— 
Not much remains, twelve winters later, of the hate 
Of purgatorial pains.” 

Mr. Sassoon is always asking himself what happened ‘to 
voung man, and the question gives his memories a depth and signi- 
icance they would otherwise lack. The reader asks the same 
question slightly differently. What has become of the young man? 
What processes of change did he still have to undergo before he 
could look back on himself with such gentle irony? And what in 
he end will be the result of this odd journey Mr. Sassoon |! 


Faber and Faber. 


that 
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undertaken in company with the ghosts of himself and George 
Sherston? The subtlety of Mr. Sassoon’s self-awareness is not ¢x- 
hausted by the distinction between himself and George Sherston ; 
there is also the distinction between himself and the real young man 
who was murdered on the Somme. Mr. Sassoon is admirably aware 
of these distinctions ; one would like to think that in the end they will 
be reconciled in some reincarnation of yet another character whose 
presence is continually evoked, the small boy in the Weald of Kent, 
“catching roach and gudgeon in the orchard pond.” Mr. Sassoon 
has the art of displaying all the richness and complexities of his 
memories, while maintaining the air of telling, in deceptively easy 
and unaffected prose, a simple story. In reading these memoirs I 
thought suddenly of Chateaubriand ; and in the third volume of the 
Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe came across the following sentence: 
“ Je m’etais etabli au milieu de mes souvenirs comme dans une grande 
bibliothéque : je consultais celui-ci et puis celui-la, ensuite je fermais 
le registre en soupirant, car je m’apercevais que la lumiére, en y 
penetrant, en detruisait le mystére. Eclairez les jours de la vie, il 
ne seront plus ce qu’ils sont.” Mr. Sassoon is always careful that 
the gentle light he throws on his past shall not destroy its mystery, 
and never tries to explain it ; one hopes he will allow it to explain 
itself as he retells it. This chapter of his memoirs inspires the 
liveliest curiosity to see how they will conclude, though one hopes 
also it will be long before they are ended. When they are com- 
pleted they will form, together with the memoirs of George Sher- 
ston, one of the most moving and revealing memorials of our time. 
Goronwy REES. 


The Scourge of Banality 


Chekhov the Man. By Kornei Chukovsky. (Hutchinson. 5s.) 

“ His enemy was banality,” wrote Gorki of Chekhov ; “ he fought it 
ill his lite long ; he ridiculed it, drawing with a pointed and un- 
impassioned pen .. . and banality revenged itself upon him by a 
nasty prank, for it saw that his corpse, the corpse of a poet, was 
put into a railway-truck ‘For the Conveyance of Oysters.’” But 
banality scored a deeper and more lasting victory than that: for 
fifty years it has successfully seen to it that the stories and plays 
of one of the greatest originals of the age should be thoroughly 
misunderstood. Gorki knew all about Chekhov, and his Fragments 
of Recollections is a masterpiece of biography ; but even his voice 
could not carry far enough and it has taken a revolution to jerk 
his own countrymen into a true appreciation of one of the men 
who most clearly saw the need of revolution. We still lag behind, 
perhaps with greater excuse. The exoticism of a Vershinin is such 
that we find it hard to realise that to Chekhov he was simply a 
particularly pernicious kind of Russian bore. 

Professor Chukovsky is not another Gorki, but his book should 
be read by everyone to whom the work of Chekhov means anything 
at all, if only to make sure that it means all it should. He does not 
write about the work. He deals exclusively with Chekhov as a 
human being, going to the letters for his material. But when a 
man’s work has been misrepresented for so long, there is every 
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excuse for going to the man in order to show that he resembles ; 

no way the character imagined from a misreading of his w ie 
This Professor Chukovsky does with success, applying himself aa 

all (mindful of his contemporary Russian audience) to showin the 
inspired purposefulness of Chekhov’s character and life, Nobod 
can read the story of his appalling journey to Sakhalin to invest; “4 
the prison-camps without realising that the usual image of Chekhos 
is an exact reverse of the truth—just as Chekhov himself was the 
reverse of his characters. These “struggle anxiously along” (9 
quote Gorki again), “filling life with incoherent words about the 
future, feeling that in the present there is no place for them. At 
moments out of the grey mass of them one hears the sound of 4 
shot: Ivanov or Treplov has guessed what he ought to do and has 
died.” But Chekhov himself was out bringing medicine to the 
villagers and squandering his health and his fortune on buildin 
them schools. . 

Professor Chukovsky does not attempt to explain the unconscious 
conspiracy of misrepresentation, for which the Russians may be 
excused. By praising him they reduced him to a manageable stature 
They acted in pure self-defence. There they all were in his work. 
and done to the life, “a long file of men and women, slaves of their 
love, of their stupidity and idleness, of their greed for the good 
things of life.” If they had welcomed Chekhov as a stern and 
bitter moralist there would have been no escape for them. But 
luckily this was not necessary. It was all too easy to build up a 
picture of a dear old, charming old, vacillating old village doctor 
with snuff on his waistcoat and eye-glasses on a black cord through 
which a benevolent twinkle regarded the vanity of human preten- 
sions, including his own. This creation has lasted a long time. 
Chekhov himself was far too polite to insist on its falsity. So, with 
infinite regret and gentleness of manner, but with strokes of incor- 
ruptible precision, and sometimes with a savagery that is like a 
whip, he set down the lives of his contemporaries as he saw them, 
And they, for their part, were amused and charmed by what they 
saw. 

Because the real reason for this misunderstanding of a writer of 
genius was one which could not be conjured away. What escaped 
his Russian friends, and what escapes many of us to this day, is 
that a man may detest the deed and still love the doer. This is 
compassion, and Chekhov had it. EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 


A Gospel for Today 


Strangers and Pilgrims. By the Very Rev. W. R. Matthews, Dean of 
St. Paul’s. (Nisbet. 8s. 6d.) 

“I po not apologise,” observed Dr. Matthews to his congregation 
at St. Paul’s, “ for a discourse which, I suppose, an unfriendly critic 
might describe as ‘intellectual’ or even ‘highbrow,’ for I find no 
value in being stupid or ‘lowbrow.’” ‘That is well observed ; and, 
indeed, to judge from the reading alone, the congregation should 
not have had any difficulty in following the line of the Dean’s 
thought, for he has at his command every art he needs to make 
his thought clear to his reader. It is true, of course, that sermons 
are primarily intended to be heard and not read; but I should 
imagine that these wartime sermons of the Dean’s in St. Paul’s were 
listened to in all that stillness which betokens the eager concentra- 
tion of a large body of people, and which, when it “ceases, is the 
signal to tell the wise preacher to stop at once, if not sooner 
than that. 

The form and the general line of these admirable sermons is the 
consequence of Dr. Matthews having, so to speak, been taken with 
a summons, consisting of a clearer conviction than ever before of a 
fact and a need: 

“It has become very evident to me that the most profound 
question we can ask is, What is man? In the debate between 
Christianity and secular Humanism I am convinced that Christianity 
is essentially right. But at the same time I have become more 
certain than ever before that the whole Christian faith has two be 
thought out again in the light of the new knowledge, and has to 
be stated in terms more intelligible to the man of today.” 

In view of the recent correspondence in The Spectator from 
various students, all of whom were convinced of the need of the 
Christian ethic, but none seemed able to accept its creeds, there 
could not be much doubt that the Dean is dead right It is to be 
hoped that some of them will read these sermons. If they can 
put away the prejudice aroused by the very word sermon, they will 
find just what they are looking for. The sermons follow the 
Christian seasons, Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, and s0 
on; and in their general drift they are deeply positive. [here 
is nothing of, “in view of the new knowledge we can no longer 
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children : ; 
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KENNINGTON, S.E.11 





over 
5,000 
now in 
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received ONLY YOU WILL HELP 3°" °° 


Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., 
Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, OLD TOWN HALL, 
Bankers : Barclays Ltd. 









At the sign of the 
BLACK SPREAD 
EAGLE 


The origins of Bar- 
clays Bank lie deep in 
the past, although its 
history as a Limited 
Company is com- 
paratively recent. 
The twenty, private 
banks which amal- 
gamated in 1896 were 
managed by practical 
bankers, and it was 
from their partners 
that the Board of 
Barclay & Company 
Limited was drawn. 
In order to ensure that the local management should remain 
unchanged, special provision was made for the establishment 
of Local Boards composed of the partners of the old firms. 








This policy has been continued to this day. There are now 
31 Local Boards established throughout the country, through 
which many traditional links with the past have been pre- 
served and personal contact maintained. These are a firm foun- 
dation for the progressive policies of to-day. 

The local background of some of these districts will be 
described from time to time in the Press by 


BARCLAYS BANK 
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54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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EXTRA VITAMINS ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH 





COLDS and influenza cannot be resisted when your diet is deficient in 
vitamin A: the daily dose of Crookes ensures you the necessary amount. 
Adults cannot keep healthy and children cannot grow up with straight 
bones and strong teeth without sufficient vitamin D: the daily dose of 


Crookes keeps your supply well above the safety level. 


This extra supply of vitamins A and D will work wonders in building 


up your resistance and stamina. 


CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
Capsules — 100-8/6 + Liquid — enough for 16 days 2/- 
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state of affairs which separatea 
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which,in my experience of exported 
tobaccos, completely compares with 


separation I did not thatobtainablein England, bothwith 
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affirm” this or that. On the contrary, the whole traditional faith 
is clearly stated, but in a very arresting way. As an example, there 
is a very striking sermon on Casting out Unclean Spirits, which 
boldly faces the type of mind thus described—*“ It would be hardly 
an exaggeration to say that the average Christian today regards ideas 
such as ‘possession’ and ‘unclean spirits’ with profound sus- 
picion ”—with a firm but very persuasive reaffirmation that Jesus 
meant exactly what He said about them, and that His thought and 
His offer of liberation correspond precisely with the realities of our 
modern experience. 

Here, in fact, are sermons which are -intellectually exciting, and 
yet do keep rigidly to what a sermon ought to be—the preaching 
of the Gospel and not the airing of theories. Those for whom the 
student correspondents of The Spectator speak will find what they 
want if they will go to hear Dr. Matthews; and if they are too 
far away from London they can read it here. RoGeER LLoyp. 


Letters in Literature 


English Letter Writers. By C. E Vulliamy. Britain in Pictures Series. 
(Collins. 4s. 6d.) 

IN a booklet in which some well-chosen illustrations leave space for 
little more than 15,000 words, Mr. Vulliamy nonchalantly faces the 
task of dealing with the whole body of English letter writers, including 
all the varieties of them—the litefary and the non-literary, the personal 
and impersonal, the consciously elegant and the spontaneous—but 
confining himself, naturally enough, to letters that exist in well-known 
collections. After three or four pages of generalisation he has passed 
to the particular, giving a running commentary on the writers of his 
choice. The adoption of this method, in so short a space, involves 
the risk of giving little more than an annotated catalogue ; and this 
in fact is the main constituent of his book. But the notes are lively ; 
each in a miniature sketch succeeds in characterising the subject in 
terms of the author’s taste ; and the selection is catholic. He starts, 
of course, with the Paston letters, and comes soon, of course, to 
Dorothy Osborne. He revels in the eighteenth century (of whose 
“ elegance ” we hear too much), with its Chesterfield, Horace Walpole, 
Johnson, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and all the rest, but has done 
less than justice to the revealing naiveté of Boswell’s letters to Temple. 
Concerning Cowper he concludes that -on account of his letters his 
position as a prose writer is perhaps higher than his position as a 
poet. 

In the nineteenth century he has to deal with writers so different as 
Creevey and Charlotte Bronté, Keats and Queen Victoria—but how 
disconcerting to have a theme in which Keats and Queen Victoria 
must be set cheek by jowl! He has a discriminating paragraph on 
Edward Fitzgerald, and four scarcely adequate sentences on 
Stevenson. Mr. Vulliamy’s bookful of labels exhausts his vocabulary, 
and it is surprising to discover so much that is “ unequalled.” 
“There is nothing to equal the pathos” of Johnson’s letters to Mrs. 
Thrale ; and Keats wrote about poetry in “a style unequalled by any 
other man.” But the author, enjoying his theme, writes with gusto, 
ind, when the pace is not too quick for him, as it often is, his 
chailenging judgements keep us enterta-ned. 

R. A. Scott-JAMES. 
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Fiction 

The Pursuit of Love. By Nancy Mitford. (Hamish Hamilton. 85,6d, 
House of Defence. By Elizabeth Berridge. (The Falcon Press. &s, 6d,’ 
Batu Khan. By V. Yan, translated by Lionel Erskine Britton. 

(Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) . 
DUuRING 1945 there were a great many novels written in the ponderous 
and deeply significant manner. “. . . Long years after, Deidre was 
to remember the look in Ian’s eyes as the light from the lamp had 
fallen on his face. . .”. The minds of these heroines are so packed 
with fatuous memory that there is never any room for a humorous 
observation of life. Nancy Mitford’s new novel The Pursuit of Love 
has a theme which might have made as portentous and boring a story 
as any novelist could well wish—nothing less than a girl’s progress 
to true happiness via two unsuitable marriages. But Nancy Mitford 
has been original enough to tell her story as a perfectly straight 
narration (a method employed by some of the better writers in the 
past) and since her sense of humour is much deeper than her sense 
of the significant, she has written a book which is filled with laughter, 
Linda’s pursuit of love is recounted by her cousin Fanny, who 
shared in all her eariy pleasures and anxieties, and who can there- 
fore give a clear description of Linda’s family, headed by Uncle 
Matt, an eccentric peer who used to hunt his children (with their 
friendly co-operation) with bloodhounds. The friendship of Linda 
and Fanny brings a gossipy character to the narration. Like gossip, 
it is full of high spirits and pleasant malice. Like gossip, on the 
other hand, it is too diffuse. But because it is all written with such 
perfect freedom from nonsense, the book sometimes takes on the 
character not of a novel but of a light-hearted and accurate bio- 
graphical study. The Pursuit of Love is an unexpected book. It is 
not great literature. It is not great wit. But it has more truth, more 
sincerity, and more laughter than a year’s output of novels in the 
bogus significant style. And behind its screen of humour there is a 
just picture of the English upper classes of the twentieth century. 

House of Defence belongs to the previous century. It tells the 
story of a Welsh girl, servant in a large London house, and of het 
conflict of loyalties between house and lover, one Rhys, a remarkable 
prig from her own country. Miss Berridge can write in a simple 
style, but she works on a far from simple plan. Scorning the tech- 
nique of the straight narrative, she constantly overstrains credulity 
in an attempt at analysis—but this peering into the heart, this probing 
about among thoughts end motives demands an expert mind. More- 
over, analysis pre-supposes that the characters are worth analysing 
Now the children and grandchildren of Mrs. Travers are a very dim 
lot and there 1s precious little to umcover—which leads to a good 
deal of insincerity. The characters read each other’s thoughts with 
astounding accuracy, intercept and interpret glances, and generally 
keep up a feeling of nervous tension at No. 3 Bolitho Terrace which 
is hardly in nature. And when Rhys, the Welshman, emerges from 
two months in gaol, a martyr’s brief experience for a good cause is 
so magnified (by this same dangerous method) that you might sup- 
pose he had recently escaped from Devil’s Island. The truth is 
that the story is not convincing enough to stand as a plain narration, 
and the analytical manner does not fill the deficiency. 

There seems no particular reason why Miss Berridge should have 
elected to set her story in the 1880’s, but having chosen that period 
she should have been a little more careful to suggest it. Would a 
young gentleman in the eightieS invite the kitchen maid to call him 
by his christian name? Would a kitchen maid—in the eighties 
—refer to her mistress as “old Mrs. Travers” when speaking to 4 
member of the family? Would any lady have walked down a station 
platform carrying a suitcase? Were there changing rooms in the 
village schools of Wales? Would anyone conceivably have said 
“You can certainly hand it to them”? Could anyone—in the 
eighties—have quoted Hilaire Belloc? 

These things do matter. A faulty plan and unsatisfactory analysis 
matter still more. The book is not in the least convincing: and yet, 
within itself, are still those indications that Miss Berridge could 
write a good novel if only she would submit to discipline. 

Batu Khan is the second part of V. Yan’s trilogy about the Mongol 
invasion and dominion in Russia in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. This is not a character study of Batu Khan ; indeed, as a 
portrait of this historical figure the book is misleading. With a view 
to increasing the tension, the author has introduced invented scenes 
of romance and drama, including a wholly imaginary attempted 
assassination. There must be small fictions in any historical novel 
but to invent major fictions about a principal historical figure is 
unscrupulous. The thread of romantic coincidence that runs through 
the book is not much better. It is of the earliest cinema variety anc 
does not engage the attention of the reader for a moment. But in 
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ACROSS 16. 
18. 


Facing a task, the priest is confused. 20. “ 


(ir 
Will he gro 


w into a bookmin? (7.) 
Ceres. (7.) 
Rent pieces. (Anag.) (10.) = 
1 dn. for example. (4.) 
Not a capital “‘b ” evidently. (§.) 34. 
Let in Edward. (8.) aS 











A comb, Ida. (Anag.) (8.) 
Provide. (5.) 


chaps who alter the 


Amusing 
booty (4.) 
Blues,—but 


not in the sky. (10.) 


26. It’s a bit of everything. (7.) 
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Kipling derided the players of it. (7.) 
Dent in purse. (Anag (11. 
DOWN 
Print the fifth letter. (5.) 
What is likely to succeed the period 
{f ¢ — shortage ? (7.) 
Overthrow, but not at 27. (10.) 
Prairie wol If 
Past principals? 3, §.) 
Be th those rugged ———, 
vew-tr shade.” Gray.) (4.) 
It e unconditional. (9.) 
Ti bout art reversed. (6.) 
All one can do with this is to stick 
it 1 
Might be associated with doe or 
dough. (9.) 
SOLUTION ON JA 
The winner of Crossword No. 354 


65 Framlingham Road, Brooklands, Nr. 


If Peter’s in . trenches. (8.) 

It certainly is most attractive. (6.) 
Continuous as the stars that shine 
And —— on the Milky Way.” 

(Wordsworth.) (7.) 

. He could go green without changing 
colour (6.) 

Absent Edward. (5.) 

Essential 26 of an offensive sweep. 
(4) 
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NUARY 18th 


is: Mrs. RICHARD Howroyp, 
Manchester. 





A Lancashire 
War Medallist 


Normally 10 motor life-boats are built 
every year to keep the fleet up to date. 
In 6 years of war 10 only were built, 
replacing those lost, 50 must be built 
now. Help us to build them. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.1! 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 


Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 











Congestion 


instantly cleared 





WHATEVER THE CAUSE of nasal 
congestion this, distressing con- 
dition can now be instantly 
relieved and free breathing 
restored. Two sniffs up each 
nostril from your pocket-size 
Karsodrine Inhaler (used un- 
noticed anywhere) gives you 
immediate freedom. The secret 
is amphetamine, which ‘ 
Karsodrine contains, together with whee healing ingredients. In 
medical terms Karsodrine “ effects an immediate and prolonged 
contraction of congested nasal mucosa.” In other words it 
shrinks up the swollen membranes and opens up the blocked 
air passages. All chemists sell Karsodrine ONE-CaP Inhaler, 
1/6 (including tax). 


KARSODRINE 


Clears Nasal Congestion in 3 Seconds 
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Two KINDS. OF HUNGER 


“ There are two kinds of hunger in Europe to-day. One is physical, 
but | am not so sure, from the information reaching me of the awful 
‘ black-out’ over Europe, that there is not growing up in that territory 
a great spiritual hunger more devastating than anything physical.” 

—The Foreign Secretary in a speech in the House of Commons. 
How to appease Europe’s hunger, whether physical or spiritual, 
Is one of the pressing problems of our time, and the Bible 
Society, by distributing the Bible in all European lands in the 
languages of the people, seeks to take a share in solving it. 
The Society is pledged to spend £200,000 in the next few 
years in meeting Europe’s need for the Bread of Life. 


Gifts will be gratefully received by The General Secretaries: 


THE BRITISH AnD FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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spite of this and in spite of its particular historical weaknesses, the 
book as a wide p.cture of a great barbarian army on the march is 
an achievement. The broad historical facts are correct. The ghastly 
behaviour of Batu Khan’s army is vividly described. There is a 
sense throughout of movement on a vast which is cleverly 
maintained, and the whole is told in a legendary fairy-tale manner 
which fits the highly coloured story very well. 
V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY. 
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Shorter Notices 


Two Acres and Freedom, [Ly J. O. Baker. (Gifford. 7s. ¢d. 
Tue purpose of Mr. Baker’s book is wholly admirable. Prompted 
by the large number of men (mainly in the Forces) whom he has 
heard declare that, after the war, they intend to make their living 
on the land, he has compiled a guide as to how they should set about 
it. His guide is severely practical and his atiitude entirely un- 
romantic: it will not be his fault, one feels, it the same sad story 
is repeated of “ the Lost Legion” who suk their gratuities in the 
land after the last war. He would have the men know exactly what 
they are up against ; and to this end he has throughout stressed the 
amount of work that must necessarily precede the reward and the 
facts that must tether their dream of self-sufficiency to earth. Here, 
then, is advice on what to grow on the two acres (whether salads, 
fruit or flowers) and how to.grow it; tables of costs; sample 
budgets ; lists of essential machinery and details of the kinds best 
suited to small holdings ; hints on marketing ; and a useful selection 
of sources of information, complete with addresses, etc. The only 
criticism that could be made of this little book is that, in 
certain matters—such as cultivation—it is somewhat too sketchy, 
and also that, since 1943 (when apparently it was written), the 
scramb!e for small holdings has made it more than ever difficult for 
those who are looking for “a little place of their own in the country ” 
to find one—or, having found it, to assure an adequate return for their 
outlay. 
Give Back My Rivers and Hills! 
Jackson Macmillan, 8s. 6d. 
Mr. FENG, one of the comparatively few young Chinese intellectuals 
to go on active service with a field formation, was attached in a semi- 
political, semi-intelligence capacity to the 114th Division of the §1st 
Chinese Army during the 1938 campaigns in the Lunghai Railway 
trea. It was a biack period for China, redeemed only by her striking 
but short-lived success at Taierhchuang, and Mr. Feng has a grim 
story to tell of withdrawal and hardship. He tells it, unfortunately, 
with a strong admixture of polite fictions. “ But none of us noticed 
the iron cold of that winter night ; our hearts were on fire to meet 
the enemy! ”. . . “ Cooked noodles and boiled dumplings appeared 
everywhere—a sign of prosperity brought about by the frequent 
passage of troops.” There is much more of this sort of stuff, and Mr. 
Feng’s postulate that every Chinese soldier is aggressive, chivalrous 
and popular with the civil population has the same damaging effect 
on his narrative as it would have had if he had been writing about 
the British or any other army. His own experiences are vividly and 
modestly related, and one can only regret that a veil of euphemism 
blurs the outlines of what might, if presented with candour and 
objectivity, have been a fascinating and important picture. 





By I. Feng Trans!ated by Innes 
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INVESTMENT 


AT the beginning of a new year investors must find themselves more 
puzzled than ever by the market prospect. On the one hand, the 
profits of many sections of British industry are falling during the 
process of transition from war to peace and nationalisation uncer- 
taint:es blur the outlook for another wide range of investments. On 
the other, money is still cheap and likely to get cheaper, E.P.T. wil] 
cushion the effects on many companies’ net distributable earnings 
of a fall in gross profits and there should be further tax reductions 
in the April Budget. On balance, I feel that the prospects are reason- 
ably promising and that there will be opportunities, on very selective 
lines, in industrials even after the rise of the past four years. I also 
feel, however, that gold-mining shares will have most of the specu- 
lative Limelight. 
STEEL PRICE INCREASE 

With the war over and the cost of coal 100 per cent. above the 
pre-war level, ‘a rise in steel prices, which had risen only 40 per 
cent. s.nce 1938, has recently been regarded as inevitable. What is 
surprising about the increase now anncunced in the Ministry of Supply 
order is that it amounts, on an average, to only about § per cent. 
Clearly the steel industry has done its best to avoid a substantial 
increase in its selling prices, which enter so largely into the costs 
of the engineering and constructional trades. One remarkable excep- 
t:on to the higher price schedules which takes the form of a reduc- 
tion of £2 a ton in motor-body sheets is a striking tribute to the 
efficiency of the Richard Thomas strip mill plant at Ebbw Vale. It 
will be welcomed by motor manufacturers and should also be inter- 
preted as a “bull point” rather than a “bear point” for Richard 
Thomas shares. This is the way to widen consuming markets, and 
I should not expect this cut to have any adverse effect on Richard 
Thomas’s net distributable earnings. 

More important from the broad standpoint than the revision of 
steel prices is the decision to discontinue the war-time arrangements 
under which steel consumers have been subsidised, and which have 
enabled high-cost producers to make reasonable profits. The war- 
time pool is brought to an end and the industry is to return to more 
normal operating conditions. If it were not for the nationalisation 
threat, many steel shares, yielding anything between 6 per cent. and 
8 per cent. at current prices, would look substantially under-valued. 
The outlook will be clearer, however, when the Government’s deci- 
sion in the matter of nationalisation has been anncunced. 


A PROPERTY LOCK-UP 


Investors who do not mind forgoing income in the hope of capital 
appreciation might consider the ‘opportunities presented by the 
property share market. Recent reports have shown a decided improve- 
ment in the revenue positien of most of the larger companies, such 
as London County Freehold, City of London Real Property and 
Town Investments. Rents are still increasing and although costs will 
also be higher, I think it is a safe assumption that net revenues will 
show a further rise this year. 

Most property shares are already standing over par, but there are 
one or two which have not yet recovered to that level. Among them 
the £1 ordinaries of Associated London Properties seem to me to 
be attractive as a lock-up holding around 16s. 9d. This company 
owns flat properties in the Millbank and Westminster areas and 
naturally suffered a sharp setback during the war years. Although 
actual war damage was not substantial, revenues fell sharply and 
preference dividend arrears now amount to a net sum of £93,000. 

That may appear a formidable obstacle to the resumption of 
ordinary dividends, but it needs to be viewed in relation to the 
carry-forward of £140,000 and net profits which have already 
recovered to a level at which the full service of preference capital 
is well covered and earnings amount to about Io per cent. on the 
ordinary. A start has been made in clearing off preference arrears, 
with one year’s payment, to September, 1940, on the First Preference 
shares, and it is within the company’s power to wipe the slate clean 
rapidly if the board is so minded. In normal pre-war years the 
ordinary dividend was 6 per cent. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
COMPAN 


CARRERAS, LIMITED 
SIR EDWARD BARON ON POST-WAR POLICY 








Six Epwarp BARON, chairman and managing director, presiding at the 
forty-second annual general meeting of Carreras, Limited, held at Arcadia 
Works, London, N.W., said: Ladies and gentilemen,—You will have 
observed from your directors’ report that both the output and sales of 
the company’s products again exceeded the previous year’s figures. 
BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 

The balance-sheet is in the same form as last year, and comparative 
figures are as usual provided. You will notice that the total of share- 
holdings in subsidiary companies has increased. This arises from the 
fact that an opportunity presented itself for us to acquire a larger holding 
jn our Canadian company, giving us an interest more commensurate with 
the support we afford to our associates in the Dominion. Here it may 
be appropriate to say that I visited our Canadian company this year and 
found its general position more encouraging than ever before. I feel 
confident of its future prospects. There is no significant change in the 
marketable 2nd other securities, but in the opinion of the board the actual 
value is greatly in excess of the figure at which they appear. Stock in 
trade is considerably above last year’s total. This is accounted for by 
larger stocks of leaf in bond due to shipments reaching us more quickly 
this year, and also by the fact that at the date in question we had accumu- 
lated additional supplies of duty-paid leaf in our factory as a precautionary 
measure sgainst stoppages at the docks. The above two items account 
for the reduction in cash and the abserce of any Tax Reserve Certificates. 

So far as the liabilities are concerned, the larger figure for sundry 
creditors, &c., includes unpaid invoices for leaf tobacco, and the sum of 
{90,000 provided for deferred repairs also comes under this heading. 
Provision for contingencies at £400,000 incorporates the £100,00c allo- 
cated a year ago, and will amount to £500,000, if you approve the 
recommendations put before you today. 

DivmEND POoLicy 

I now come to what, in all probability, you regard as the most interest- 
ing matter to be dealt with today—that is, the increase in the final divi- 
dend on the ordinary shares, bringing the total for the year up to 35 per 
cent., the rate in force for some years up to 1938. Confident as I am of 
the future, however, I cannot guarantee that a dividend of 35 per cent. 
will continue to be paid, but I assure you that we shal! do our utmost to 
make it possible. 

The report and accounts were adopted 


. GUY MOTORS, LIMITED 
LARGE VOLUME OF EXPORT ORDERS 








ADDRESSING the thirtieth annual meeting of Guy Motors, Limited, on 
December 28th, 1945, at Wolverhampton, Mr. Sydney S. Guy, chairman, 
said : 

As you have seen from the formal notice sent to you, the new issue 
which was made last month was teavily over-subscribed. All this 
explains why we have not been able to present the accounts at the usual 
time, but the secretary tells me that they will be available early in the 
New Year. 

In a recently published book, Drive for Freedom, by Charles Graves, 
reference is made to the pre-war activities of the company, and it is gratify- 
ing to know in dealing with commercial vehicles that we have been given 
pride of place as the commercial vehicle firm to develop in pre-war days 
(largely at our own expense) various types of military vehicle. Whilst 
we were developing and producing these military vehicles in 1936-7-8-9 
we had to sacrifice a good deal of our civilian business, and I believe as 
recognition of those pre-war efforts, the Government at the end of last 
year gave us an opportunity of either carrying on with the manufacture 
ilitary vehicles in 1946 or alternatively, gradually slowing down and 
eting the contracts. We chose the latter course, and by coincidence 
this did work out extraordinarily well for the company, because it hap- 
pened that within a week of the cessation of hostilities in Europe we had 
produced, according to plan, our last military vehicle, and were thereby 
able very quickly to get into production on the various civilian types, 
which include the “ Wolf ” 2/3-tonner, “ Vixen ” 4-tonner and the single- 
and double-deck Diesel buses. 

Since the war we have been fortunately the first British commercial 
vehicle manufacturers to send vehicles overseas, and several hundreds 
have already been shipped. We have a large number of orders on the 
books, and :t is interesting to know that some 45 per cent. are for export. 

I am sorry that the publication of the balance-sheet has had to be 
delaved for the reasons explained, but when you do see the figures I 
think you will be entirely satisfied with the very sound financial position 
of the company shown by the accounts. 

Resolutions were passed approving the payment of dividends as in the 
Past eight years, of 7} per cent. on the preference stock and 15 per cent. 
on the ordinary stock, and converting the new shares into stock units of 
Is. each. 

The meeting was then adjourned unti] the annual accounts should be 
feady for presentation. 
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THE DAILY ROUND 


It is a comfortable thought when 
facing the daily round to know 
that in one’s pocket is a packet 
Ree eeaee 
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PERSONAL 


Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 





averaging 44 letters. Min. 2 limes. Box No. 1/- extra, 
MOONLIGHT stroll, my pipe a’glowing 
My debt to TOM LOMG ever growing 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURI Write for 
Fur Crusade leaflets, which also tell how to kill 
domestic animal and poultry humanely, with comments 
on our ow ind Jewish slaughter methods.—Mayjor C. 
VAN DEN ByL, 49, Tegunter Road, London, S.W. 10. 
PERMALINI 
RB l Bread we all enjoy 
Ask your Baker 
Bee cn ero I MUDDIFORD, near Barnstaple. In 
of 150 actes, the amenitics of a good 
! advantages of a delightful private house 
Roug! Billiards roon Excellent meals. Tel 
Shirw f 
( (ANCER PrERER, 52845 Poor man has wife to 
Py d extra nourishment and nursing 
Jewell tet ully received. NATIONAL SOCTETY FOR 
Cancer ReELU Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey 
( *tUSTOMI RS “Ol HEAL’S in the Londouw area who 
vish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
to write to Hwa & Son, Lip, 196, Tottenham Court Road, 
W.l 


| ELICIOUS Vintage Cider & Perry supplied in 6, 9, 15, 
& 3 gallon casks (returnable). rders accepted 

Now for future supply. Stamped and addressed envelope 

for price list The Corswo.tp Crper Co., 11, Clarence 

Street, Gloucester 

| RESSMAKING SERVICE: Leodian Ltd. announce 


a Dressmaking Service for customers’ own materials. 


Charges (including trimmings) from 50/-. Delivery 5—6 
weeks. Write for style book (price 1d.) and particulars 
Leopian Lp SP 26), Union House, Bridge Street, 
Leeds, 2 ; 


rTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
) Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1 

Trust Lrp., 8, Clifford Street, 
London, W.1 Telephone: 


1)' 
first lesson to S 
I: YINANCE —REGIONAL 
New Bond Street, 
REGent 5983 
* RANTCHESTER Vicarage, Cambridge. 
¥ dence. Short bookings only. j— " 
| | ANDBAGS repaired by expert craftsmen. Moderate 
charges. Post or call to ene HANDvAG Co., 
57, Brompton Road, London, S.W 
| AVE YOU “A LITERARY BE Sr ” ?—Develop it 
profitably through personal wition at the LONDON 
ScHoor orf JoURNALISM—the only school under the patron- 


Board Resi- 


age of leading newspaper proprietors. Training in 
Journalism, Short Stories, Article Writing, Poetry, Radio 
Plays, Eng. Literature. Each course now offered at 


REDUCED FEES. Personal coaching by correspondence 
Write for free advice and Book to Prospectus Dept., L.S 





57. Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 Mus. 4574 
EAL, & SON are now able to undertake the AL- 
| rTERATION AND ADAPTATION of customers’ 
CURTAINS AND ¢ eh rs Heat & SON, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, 

OIN THE CHASE CLOCHE GUILD. Will help 
. you double the quantity and quality of your vegetable 
rops Membership (216 a year) brings you Monthly 
Letters of practical instruction, the pooled hints and tips 
of Thousands of Members, free use of our expert Advisory 
Bureau admission to Demonstrations, Talk et Send 
26 t =e reTary, Chase Cloct Guild, The Grange, 

' < irre’ 

I AR N Rt SSIAN, easily, rapidly and erficiently by the 
| 4 MODERN RUSSIAN method of tuition. Prospectus 
from Barveau RIvussAN PosTAL Course, 8, Courttield 
Gardens, Kensington, London, S.W.5 

ITER ARY lypewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
|. copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Mrss N. McFar.ane (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 

ITERARY Typewte. premptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 

4 cop ra 1.000 words Mrs E R. JENNINGS, 
5, Meadow Walk, Ewell, Epsom, Surrey 
\ ONOMARK.—Permanent London Add~--ss. Letters 
| redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM’MONC . 23, W.C.1. 
\l \ HAT I must remember to sent it to GUY'S !"” 
hen Hats in large quantities are still one of our 
needs eat Secretary, GUY'S HOSPITAL, London, 
S.E.1 


( W NER modern furnished house adjoining sea Somerset 
coast is prepared to offer same at low rental to small 


family who would be prepared to give possession during 
school summer holidays, or to share with owners family 
Aug.-Semt. by arrangement Accommodation 5  beds., 
2 recs., all electric, garage, 4 acres land. A short or long 

ithout such conditions would be considered at 





Box No. 377 


per week 


“OR rH CORNWALL.—Wilsey Down Hotel, near 
Launceston. Shooting, Fishing, between Moors and 
Sea. Good cooking, own farm. Comfortable beds. Fully 


Otterham Station 205. 
rapid music-from- 


—WHITTINGHAM. Tel 


SHORTHAND, 
Aids composer set tunes swiftly and 


licensed 


‘(EMIBREVI 
s 


new 


voice script 
compactly ? 3 post free from Cuas. SeeiiG, 19, Hilldown 
Road, S.W.16 


ILK NY1ON AND RAYON STOCKINGS invisibly 


s t 


THE 





SPECTATOR, JANUARY 4, 


‘TAMPS. Inexpensive collections in single countries at 
i) investment rices irrespective of Cat. values. List 1d 
—Trim, ‘ Brelades,’ Shenfield Rise, Brentwood, Essex. 


COMPANY LIMITED 
PILGRIM PLAYERS) 
Shaw, Strindberg, 
Charles Williams’ 

O’Brien (Producer), 
S.W outskirts of 


™ ROCK THEATRE 
(Incorporating THE OxForD 
presenting fine plays—Shakespeare, 
Bridie, Sierra, Edward Thompson, 
Ruth Spalding (Founder Terence 
\ *TANTED: small furnished flat 
London.—Box No. 379 
W AYE ARERS RESTAURANT, 20, Granville Place 
Y * ‘hetween Portman Street and Orchard Street, 


aujacent Scuridges Open noon till 10 p.m. Excellent 

continental cuisin Luncheons and Dinners 5/- or 3/6. 

house charg Tables bookable Tel.: MAY. 5125. 

Wavtfarers Restaurant has accommodation for meetings, 

re yp banquets, etc., for maximum 100 with ofr 
W ithe atering \pply as above 

MW R 1 ; I . OR PROFII Send for free booklet.— 

. re (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8 

ou NG I i worker) urgently requires unfurnished 

roor ise of kitchen & bath—moderate rent—in 

lady’s hom London-literary tastes—musical—companion- 

ship if required.’.—Box No. 376 





APPOINTMENTS 


None of the vacancies advertised below relates to 
anyone to whom the Control of Engagement Order of 
1945 applies 

fLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART The Governors 


I invite applications for the post of Director, becoming 
vacant at the end of the present session, June 1946. Further 
information and particulars with regard to terms of appoint- 
ment and conditions of service may be had from the under- 
signed.—E.izasetH D. Brown. Acting Secretary, 167 
Renfrew Street, Glasgow, C.3 

BIRMINGHAM 


TNIVERSITY OF 

APPOINT _ r f OF ASSISTANT LECTURER OR 
ECTURER IN CLASSICS 

eens are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer, 
or Lecturer, in Classics at a salary of £400-550 per annu m 
according to qualifications and experience. Duties to 
commence Ist October, 1946 

The post is open equally to men and women applicants 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom three copies of applications, together with 
copies of not more than three testimonials, and the names 
of two referees, should be sent not later than Ist March, 1946. 
—C. G. Burton, Secretary, The University, Edmund 
Street, Birmingham, 3 December 1945. 
—) teal tehitedied OF BIRMINGHAM 

DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer 


in German at a salary of £400 per annum. Duties to 
commence as soon as possible after appointment 
Candidates should have particular qualifications in 


and will be expected to 


De partment 


linguistic and philological work, 
share in the general work of the 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom three copies of applications, together with 
copies of not more than three testimonials, and the names 
of two referees, should be sent not later than 31st January 
1946.—C.. G. Burton, Secretar Che University, Edmund 





Street, Birmingham, 3 December 1945 
MUSIC 
_— CHOIR 
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ROYAL Al se _ I 
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JAN 
VERDI'S RE au 7 ve 
LAELIA FINNEBERG 
GLADYS RIPLEY 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC 


DAVID LLOYD 
KEITH FALKNER 
ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor: Dr. REGINALD JACQUES 
Tickets: 10/-, 7/6, 5/-, 4/-, 3/-, 26. Hall (Ken. 3661 
Chappell’s (May 7600); Agents & IBBS & TILLETT, 
124, Wigmore-st. Wel. 8418. 

HALL, Cavendish Sq. W.1. 


"Pitta area 


JEAN STERLING MACKINLAY 
CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS CONCERTS 
HARCOURT WILLIAMS 
Jan. 5, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12, at 2.30 
MAY. 4775 & 


10/6, 7/6, 6/-, 3/-. CUN. 5484 
Agents 
Woon. 


M EWTON— 
4 Wiemore HALt 


Fripay, JAN. LitH, AT 6.45 

BEETHOVEN RECITAL. 
Pathetique); Sonata, Op. 31, No. 
Waldstein); Sonata, Op. 110 
Tickets, 9/-, 6/-, 3/-, at Hall and 

rILLETT, 124, Wigmore-st. Wel. 8418 
Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 
Lecture-Demonstrations by JAMES 


2; Sonata 


Sonata 


IBBS & 
Y‘HE Psychology, 
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EDUCATIONAL 


MEMORY FEAT evulgated. How to recaij fro: 
memoray in any sequence, any set of F ifty miscellaneous 
Satie after they have been read once only Simple ona 


requiring very little effort. Instructions given by the 

originator (a diploma holder in one of the Professions), 

Immense Practical Value for Speeches, Exam Work, etc 
c 


and provides Entertainment for Parties, Apply for com, 
plete instructions for performance of this Memory Feat, 
enclosing a stamped-addressed foolscap envelope and small 
fee of 5/3 (no further charge whatever), to Monomark 
BCM LOGY, 2, London, W.C.1 

t ERMAN— Private lessons by 


experienced teacher: 


I rapid results assured.—Apply Box 372 
| bay STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Sept. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc Econ., 
Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diploma. Moderate Fees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LI Dd, 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD Est. 189 
* | A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE 
4 Unique _ personal, 30 lessons. No _ texthooks 
needed. Fee £6 6s. Od. For syllabus and particulars 
apply Box No. 228 
\ AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE for Gentle. 
women, 57, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1 
MAYfair 6626-7 
7) DAY TO ONE MONTH 
PENDLEY 
Residential Centre <. Adult Education WEEK-END 
COURSES AS FOLLOWS:— 
January 4th to 7th 
RELIGIOUS FORUM, 
Different religious outlooks explained and discussed 
The Histories of the great religions. Films 
January I1th to 14th. 
RUNNING DISCUSSION GROUPS 
The Technique and the methods. Industrial Dis- 


cussion Groups. Discussion Groups as a method of 
Education. 
January 18th to 21st 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
The part played by the ordinary man. 
The different departments. 
January 25th to 28th. 
THE FORCES THAT BUILD PUBLIC 
Radio, Newspapers, Films, Propaganda. 
Debate: “ A Free Press makes for muddled thinking.” 
CLASSES IN DRAMA, ART, MUSIC, HANDICRAFTS 
HISTORY, CURRENT AFFAIRS, LANGUAGES. 


OPINION 


a week-end. 


Terms 30 - 3 guineas a week 
All particulars from the Secretary, Pendley Manor, Tring. 
Tring 2302 
PERSONAL (London) and postal courses of “Speaking 
in Public.”” Original method.—Details from Hu_ary 
-. Pace (Mr.), 66, Barkston Gardens, S.W.5 Fro. 4778 
» Harley Stre et, W.1 Lent Term 


( UEEN’S C OLIL.EGE 


begins January 15th. A few vacancies in the Domestic 





Science and Secretarial Departments 
»USSIAN Classes by professional teacher. Russian 
X University Degree.—Tel.:—FRO—3341 
raxHE HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGI 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab Accom- 
modation for resident students. Heath House, Lyndhurst 
Terrace, N.W.3. Hampstead 7228 
rgxHE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGI roug 
| bombing), now at 20-22, Queensbury Place, $.W.7 


Kensington 8583 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Telephone 


* NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


founded 1887, prepares students for London 
University Matriculation Intermediate and Degree 
examinations; also for School Certificates Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern Univ., and others), Pre-Medical, 
leachers’ Diplomas, etx The College is an Educational 


Trust not primarily conducted as a profit-making concert 
Highly qualified resident tutors. Low fees instalments. 
Free re-preparation in event of failure. Prospectus post 
free from ReEGtsTRAR, 76, Burlington House, Carnbridge 








EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


JARLY English Watercolours Exhibition now on 
‘, view at HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
ERCURY (PAR 5700) Mon., Tues., Fri., Sat. THIS 
WAY TO THE TOMB! Wed., Thurs., THE 
SHADOW FACTORY. Evs. 7. Thurs., Sat., 2.30 
pICASSO & MATTISE. Loan Exhibition of 55 recent 
! paintings under the auspices of the Direction General 
des Relations Curturelles and the British Council at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Weekdays 10-5. Sundays 
2.30-6. Closing I4th. 
rE,\HE HALL of the Institute of Journalists is available 
l for meetings. Seats up to . Moderate rentals. 
—Apply GeNERAL SECRETARY, 2-4, Tudor Street, E.C.4 
vHE MYSTIC ART OF ANCIENT TIBET. Exhi- 
‘| bition at the Berkeley Galleries, 20, Davies Street, 
W.1. Daily 10-6, Sat. 10-1, Sundays 2-5. 
rg.HIS VALIANT CITY.—Paintings of London Buildings 
| and London people before, during and after the 








nended three days. Vallers only—no post. Basi Technique, 24 
INvisisLte Menpers, Ltp., 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4 Five Crmnc, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon “ blitz,” by Wands Ostrowska, Josef Bato, Knighton 
doors trom Ludgate Circus Saturdays at 3.15, 14, Hanover Street, W.1 Hammond, S » Moss and others. —HEAL’s, 196, 
‘TAIRS BLAZING but ESCAPE certain for you and January Sth: “ Tension and —< e ” The Lectures Tottenham Court Road, W.l y ‘ 4 
= famils pective height of be droo mms) if Automatic ure available in printed form. Full particulars from the \ *ORLD ORDER. Public Discussion at Caxton Hall, 
DAVY instal Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.— SECRETARY, James Ching Pianoforte School, 21, Wigmore Wed. Jan. 9th, at 7.0 p.m. _ Arranged by the British 
Joun Kerr & Co. (M chr), Ltp., Northwich 20, Cheshire Su London, *“BRaha” community. Speakers from various countries 
Wri Ashley C for the best Hotels, $0 eee: 
rite to Ashley Courtenay for the bes OtELS, 9 Gower Street, W.C1 
! ond " 4 l ‘ew York N.¥., Post Office De 23, 18 Printed at Urita by St. Crements Press Lrp., 
' Ss i VW. l by S raror, L7 att . oll No. 99 ¢ ! W.C.1 Friday, ] t $, 1946 
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